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“ Do we stand here like fools, men 2” cried another 


officer of the English, “without avenging our brave 
major ?” 


whose life would justify us in letting them 


bels have: 
pel 2 Set fire to the house !” 
A scream now arose a 


words were spoken whic 


Will te red-coat gie her the terms 


forthe sake 0” the duhuinewassel her p 


yoice- 
« N ‘0 "” 
«Then, by 


an’s tail, but she'll just gar her tak the luver’s loup frae 
so the Lord hae mercy on her 


the tap 0” this auld tower, 
sinfu’ soul ” 

The screams 0 
the athletic Highlanders, 


summer 


f 
Tex God's sake! for God’s sake ! 


tched person was able to say, 


soldiers. 
«lave mercy, H 
this seems a person of condition, and 


take the lives of 
«Do you remonstrate with with 
ed. 

out of this nest of rebellion 
Hector delayed no more, but, upon 
thought he knew, uttering 
called out in Gaelic, and 
if they would save their 


” 
. 


prisoner, 


«Fire the thatch, I say! 
Crombie, and in a minute 
rious parts of the building. 


“ Holy heavens *” cried the voice of a female now ap- 


ing at one of the upper windows ; 
tion for this last hour 
ce upon the unjust persecutors 
Her eyeballs were turne 


ind by the light that now rose on every 
features of widow 


could distinguish the woe-worn 
M'Pherson. 

“Lads,” he said to his men, 
sist me in saving the remnant o 


amidst the confusion of the rising fire, 
to the door of the tower. 


‘He heard the bolts withdrawn inside, and voices talk- 


draw his Highlanders close 


ing at the loop-holes near. “For | 
you are a gentleman,” said the for 
in Gaelic. 


“Qn the word of a Monro,” said Hector, in the same 


, “if I can save you.” 


language 


“Treason and rebellion in the midst of duty,” shouted 


Crombie, hearing them speak Gaelic 
to the door of this tower.” 


In an instant it was opened, and rush of High- 


landers threw themselves like lions 
of the red.coats, while the prisoner 
the top of the tower almost fell into 


“You shall rue this, sir,” said Crombie, with a bitter 
look at’ Hector, as our hero effectually interfered to pre- 


vent bloodshed. 
“For God’s sake, just 
dearag for shooting 


let her hae 


known voice, and rushing past Hector, 
his broadsword at the confident commander. 


flourishes of Hector’s broadsword, i 
had issued from the tower, were 5U 
momentary peace; for the whole 


aill to observe the issue of this unexpected encounter. 
But it scarce could be called a combat. Long treasured 


vengeance scemed to nerve the a 
Crombie began to stagger, 
nach thrust his sword up 
He drew it out slowly, clenching his 
staggered and fell heavily to 


the strong tones of 
that moment’s vengeance. 


Hector, with the rest, stood for a moment paralysed ; 
the gleam of the fire, as it rose to heaven, 


wild glare of destruction upon the 
the soldiers. ve 
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t the top of the tower, and some 
h Hector could not distinctly 


by Got, she’ll no wait for the law to burn the 


f the man were dreadful, as lifted up by 
he could barely be seen in the 


darkness hanging in mid-air, 
those who only waited a moment to let him go. 
wre while the Highlanders 
held him half hanging above the bayonets of the crowded 


sir,” said Hector addressing Crombie; 


these poor Highlanders. 
me, sir!’” said Crombie 


“] know my duty. Not a man shall escape 


another appeal for mercy, he 
promised the Highlanders terms 
and come forth manful- 


iy with him from the gate of the tower. 
burst in the windows !” cried |‘ 


fire and smoke arose from va- 


of my misery, 


d upwards and her hands clasped, 


“are you willing to as- 
f the unfortunate ?” and 


to death my braw son!” cried a 


and iu another pass the Cear- 
to the very hilt in his body. 


the earth, turning 


the glare of the fire, he held up his reeking sword, and in 
guttural Gaelic, thanked heaven for 


o’ the capitulation jh 


suspended by the 


” was all that the|r 


it will do no goodto 


” 


the voice, which he 


“ grant me resigna- 
and pour the ven- 
of me and mine.” 


side, Hector 


he contrived to 


ife and honour,—if 
mer voice, speaking 


; “soldiers, forward 


before the bayonets 
that he had seen at 
Hector’s arms. 


one fleg at the seider 
well- 
he dashed with 
A few 
n front of those who 
ficient to help toa 

involuntarily stood 


rm of the old man. 
teeth, and as Crombie 


round to 


throwing the 


Cearnach, and as many 


risoner ?” said the |on the sod, and lay contentedly waiting 
it should come within the length of his own arm. 


mured a low female voice to the left of the tower; and 
Hector, turning his head, saw the tall figure of widow 


ing forth through the roof and windows of her once 
happy dwelling. “My husband is gone, and my sons|t 
were murdered! My daughter died of a broken heart— 
but I cannot die! 
burnt and awa’. Noble Glengary 


and Lovat Castle smokes in its ain ashes. 
vrin, that now blazes to the sky before my een, 
do the same, and 
tles, will ye no hae mercy, and take a poor 
woman’s life 


round the prisoners. 
English officer. 
rushing forward to the Cearnach, “ my sword shall not 


miss his traitorous blood. Who are you, 
fere thus in the king’s work ?” 
himself in his way. 


screamed the demented widow, 
it was my Malcolm’s young 
tor struggled 
crossed swords, 


attempted 
over the old jail of Perth. 
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A score of guns were levelled on the instant at the 
balls whistled harmlessly over 


im, for with true Highland instinct, he threw himself 
for death, when 


« Will no one take an unhappy woman's life ?”” mur- 


‘Pherson watching with pallid sorrow the flames burst- 


Highland castles are a’ 
is a black and reeking 
the ground ;| f 
Auld Corrie- 
will soon 


what have I to do but to die? O gen- 
distracted | ‘ 


The bonnie 


nin; Kippoch and Cumy are also burnt to 


7” 
The rugged soldiers stood paralysed with pity. “ Sur- 
What do you stare at 2” cried the 
“Ag for this old rebel!” he added, 


sir, that inter- 
he cried, as Hector placed 


bonnie Highlander, like my sons Hs 
coming between them. 
blind wi’ grief, I would say 
friend Hector Monro.” 
Determined to save the shedding of more blood, Hee- 
with the strange officer, whom, as they 
he discovered to be the same who had 
to take him several years ago, when on guard 
Both became furious, when, 
as Hector dashed him back, the English soldiers began 
to close behind, and an unequal contention was likely to 
be the consequence. In an instant the form of the widow 
seemed to tower into elevation, as, like the image of ven- 
geance, she now brandished a naked dirk in her hand ; 
and as the officer rushed again upon Hector, with a wild 
laugh, which was like a scream of joy, she plunged the 
weapon in his side. 
« The red-coat’s blood! ‘The cruel blood of the Low- 
land Whig !” she cried, nolding up the streaming weapon. 
«Tis something to die with the gore of the Hanoverian on 
my husband's dirk,’—and, spinning round until she 
faecd the flames of her burning house, she staggered an 
instant, and then fell dead at Hector’s feet. 
“This is dreadful!” exclaimed the prisoner of the 
tower, now speaking. “ For God’s sake, sir, as you have 
saved my life, protect me away from this scene of sor- 
row and bloodshed.” 
Hector now for the first time fixed his eyes upon the 
captive, as the Cearnach also with joy and astonishment 
recognised him. Was it possible that this Lowland dress- 
ed prisoner was no other than the father of his Helen— 
the English Sir Thomas Ruthven ! 
—<_— 


CHAPTER L. 


Now blessing on thee, rise! thou art my child! 
SHaKksPEARE. 


“ A Highlander—a 


‘If it werena that my een’s 


It was yet early on the third day after the burning of 
Corrie-vrin, and the other melancholy occurrences men- 
tioned in the last chapter, when our hero’s small party, a 
horse having been procured for Sir Thomas Ruthven, and 
the old Cearnach being a prisoner on foot, wound up the 
long avenue that led to Waridow house, on the banks of 
the Tay. During the whole of the journey, and in the 
several painful matters in which it had been Hector’s 
fate to be engaged, in consequence of the death of so 
many Officers, out of so small a party, (for that of the 
unhappy widow was of course nothing,) the manner of 
Sir Thomas seemed to himself so peculiar, and his readi- 
ness to explain for him to his commanding officers so 
ble to account for it from the com- 


unexpected, that, una : 
mon act of humanity he had performed for him at the 
in short, what to 


tower, he was exceedingly at a loss, 


siding in this part of the country ; 
their entry into the gate of his 
to suspect that he was escorting 
house. 


child had brought into 
Thomas, before I leave you, 
sincere regret that 


have met his death in my presence, 
at the moment to prevent it. 


a single word! 
able nor willing to speak. 
train of unwonted thought ; and thus he drew up his 


few men in front of Waridow. 


any one appeared at his door. 
she comes not to 


baronet had been re- 
and it was only afler 
demesne that he began 
him home to his own 


He did not even know that the 


“ This march has been hasty, and your men must be 


fatigued, Mr. Monro,” said the baronet, breaking through 


his former reserve, 
“ but a father’s anxiety to relieve the fears of his child,’— 


and something striking 
port of his own words, he turned round, and looked Hee- 


tor full in the face. 


as he came in sight of his home; 


him at the moment, from the im- 


Neither uttered a word for a few moments, until Hee- 
or, overcoming the thoughts that the idea of father and 
his mind, ventured to say,—* Sir 
permit me to express my 
one so nearly connected with your 
Major Crombie to have been should 


amily as I suspect 
while I was unable 


” 


“Sir, you are mistaken,” said the baronet bluntly ; 
‘whatever might have once been intended, the honoura- 


ble major was in no way connected with my family.” 


the heart may be removed by 
Hector was neither 
beginning of a 


How heavy a weight on 
For a few minutes, 
It was the 


cried Sir Thomas, as hardly 
“ Where is my Helen, that 


embrace me ?” 
the mansion, Sir Thomas,” 


“ Where is my daughter ?” 


“ There were sorners round 


said the grave old servant, “ and Highland heads peep- 


ing out o’ the planting : and my lady took fright when 
she heard o’ your mishaps, and she’s aff to General La- 
mont’s, to raise the country side to seek you.” 
“ God bless her! even for her very foolishness,” said 

the partial parent. “ Come, Mr. Monro, you must ac- 

company me, while your men are refreshed and rested 

here. Nay, no apologies about such pultry considera- 

tions, as the dusty apparel of a soldier off his march. If 
I mistake not, there are those in General Lamont’s 

house, to whom your presence will be exceedingly ac- 

ceptable.” 

The tumult of unusual emotion raised in Hector’s 

mind by the nature of this address, and other thoughts, 

had scarcely subsided, during a brisk walk of twenty 

minutes—in which, by Sir Thomas’s desire, in conse- 

quence of the Cearnach’s prayers, the old man, with part 
of his escort, was permitted to accompany them,—when 

they found themselves at General Lamont’s door. Scarcely 
had the baronet descended from his horse, and_hastily 
set foot on the step of the entrance, when Helen Ruthven 
was in his arms. 

It was a father’s embrace of an only child j—it was a 
daughter’s congratulations at the safcty of a parent ;—it 
was filial love, which absorbs all other feclings ;—it was 
filial joy, which is purity unspeakable. It was too sa- 
cred for the gaze of a stranger—the words were too af- 
fecting for his eager ear. So he turned away his head, 
and his eyes gushed with tears, for he remembered that 
these were feelings he never knew. 

He had sobbed himself into something like collected- 
ness, a considerable period after this, when the door at 
which the two had disappeared opened again, and Sir 
Thomas himself came out to meet him. “ Mr. Monro,” 
said he, “ I must introduce you in form to my daughter. 
My life and safety are, I think, more to my beloved 
child than I feel them to be myself. You have therefore, 
as it would seem, done a greater obligation to her than 
even to me. If thanks are any thing in a easo like this, 
it is but justice you should receive them from the lips of 
one, whose gratitude, when I tuld the tale of the jeopardy 
from which you delivered me, seemed to know no bounds. 
Here, Helen,” he said, leading Hector in by the arm, 
“this is the prudent officer to whom I owe my safety,— 
Mr. Hector Monro, ef the Black Watch.” 

Helen’s blooming countenance was suffused with emo- 
tion, so that she was scarcely able to look up. She mur- 
mured a few words of warm acknowledgment; but sur- 
prise and pleasure seemed to overpower both, and they 
sat down opposite to each other, as if perfectly exhausted. 

There are some things that a pirent should net see. 








pale countenances of 


think, 


As warm in private affections, as in political partialities, 
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Sir Thomas read the whole matter, from the manner in 
which his daughter had received his tidings and the ac- 
count of the death of Crombie of Libberton. He wiped 
his eyes with delight at the evident feelings of the young 
people, then rose to leave the room. 

“ Father !” said she, in a whisper, rising and follow- 
ing him anxiously to the door,—* kind, good, considerate 
father! Iam quite convinced of what we said, when I 
look in his face agains For God’s sake, do not say aught 
to the general! If it is broken to him too quickly, his 
joy will be such, that it may be the breaking of his heart. 
Let me do it, father, after I have said a few words to his 
new-found son.” Her father left the room, and she re- 
sumed her seat. 

They spoke little at first—for deep emotion, respon- 
sive admiration, and unstifled joy at a meeting so unex- 
pected and so full of gratulation, with all its recollections 
reviving on the memory, and all its hopes brightening 
on the imagination, clothe not their precious feelings in 
studied words. By degrees, however, their language be- 
came more soft and full. Hector drew his chair closer 
to hers. They spoke in whispers, animated whispers ; 
and Hector dared to say, that if he only had a parent, a 
name, and lineage, he would venture to declare to her 
the full burden of his soul. 

She answered him strangely, without corresponding 
seriousness, and even with a sly and a half averted 
smile. “Stay,” said she, playfully. “ Now, as we are 
pernsitted to be acquaintances, do not stir from this room 
until I see you again, and I will try if there is not one 
in this very house who is willing to own you for a rela- 
tive.” She did not give him time to reply, but rose and 
tripped lightly out of the apartment. 

When she entered the room where the general was 
seated, her buoyant spirits received a check from con- 
templating the serious and resigned look with which he 
perused the large book that lay open before him. And 
yet the clearness of health was on his smooth brow, pale 
as it was; for the breezes of the hills had greatly re- 
stored him ; and as her eye wandered a moment over his 
countenance, she thought he had that interesting look 
which is often seen on a handsome old man; and she 
loved those wan features, and those mild, bencvolent eyes, 
to which the silver grey hairs, by which they were sur- 
rounded, added almost religious veneration, because the 
longer she contemplated them, the more she traced in 
them the image of the youth below, who had long: held 
the secret sway of her heart. 

“ Come forward, Miss Ruthven,” he said,—*-come for- 
ward and speak to me. Why did you not inform me of 
Sir Thomas’s approach? It would have done me good, 
although I should have envied it, to have seen a restored 
father embrace his child.” 

“JT am sure I wish I had, sir,” she said, “if it would 
have been any pleasure to you; but I have hopes, not- 
withstanding all I have heard, to see you made happy 
over some gratifying tidings concerning your own son.” 

“ No, no, Miss Helen! no, no! The grave, the dark 
grave, is between me and my brave son, whom I never 
saw.” 

“But there is news, sir, just arrived, of some Scots 
prisoners, who were taken at Fontenoy. Perhaps, sir— 
only perhaps—Will you allow my father to enquire 
into it ?” 

“No, Helen, he had better not. I would have the 
tranquillity of resignation left me, and stirred hopes only 
disturb me. I have lived, and I shall die, a childless 
man.” 

“ But hope, blessed hope, is not always a cheat—and 
pale despair sometimes deceives herself. General, pri- 
soners have arrived from France, and they have brought 
news.” 

“No, Helen! no, no!” he cried, grasping her hand, 
“they have brought no news—no news of my son—do 
not disturb me again with hope! Let the subject rest, 
Helen, let it rest-—upon this subject another disappoint- 
ment would kill me.” 

“ My dear, dear sir, be calm,” said Helen, entreatingly ; 
be assured, I do not lightly call back banished hopes. 
I have learned, and I believe it, that the youth who has 
been named Hector Monro, is yet alive—is well, and—” 

“ Miss Ruthven, for mercy’s sake tell me all!’ and the 
general seemed almost frightened at his own hopes. 
“ But, no, no. If that had been the case, he ought to 
have returned. I ought ere this to have heard of him. 
O dear young lady,” he added, laying his hand on his 
heart, “ what would I give to be assured that you were 
not torturing me in vain !” 

“ Then be assured, sir,” said Helen, “ for I can assure 
hg that you may soon expect to see Hector himself. 

ut then you are to be calm, lest any thing should ap- 





pear, whereby you may have fixed your mind on the 
wrong person. In the mean time, my information is 
good, for there is now in this house, an officer of the 
Black Watch, who was also taken prisoner at Fontenoy, 
and if you will permit me to bring him into your pre- 
sence, he will give you satisfactory information concern- 
ing Hector Monro.” 

With a playful smile of a minister of joy, and her 
earnest injunction to calmness repeated, Helen rose and 
tripped again down stairs to Hector. 

By the time he again met her, his feelings of stirred 
hope had wrought themselves up to an agitation, almost 
as overpowering as that of the general above. 

“Mr. Monro,” said she “have you ever by any 
chance heard of General Sir George Lamont ?” 

Surprised at the enquiry, Hector replied “that he had 
just heard the name from a brother officer, the night be- 
fore the battle of Fontenoy. But, by one of those strange 
fatalities which had hitherto pursued him, his friend was 
never allowed to finish his story. But what,” he added, 
“can that name have to do with any relative of mine?” 

“It may have much,” she said, “ when all is explain- 
ed; but recollect now every circumstance of your ear- 
liest years, and if you follow me I will bring you at 
once into a presence where something may be cleared up.” 

When the general, with whom were now Sir Thomas 
Ruthven and Mr. Hoskins, saw a tall fine-looking High- 
land officer stride forward into the apartment, he almost 
started from his seat, on his eyes settling on Hector’s 
person. 

“ This, sir,” said Helen, “is he who has been called 
Mr. Hector Monro.” 

“Surely, I do not deceive myself!” exclaimed Hee- 
tor, looking steadily in the face of the general, and read- 
ing a meaning in the countenances of the bystanders. 
“ O sir!” he said, approaching the former, and taking a 
small gold clasp out from his breast, “do you know 
aught of these simple initials? They were on my first 
garment when I was an infant. I have carried them 
with me over land and sea. They have been the trea- 
sure of my hopes wherever I went, for I thought they 
might one day help me to the discovery of .a friend— 
perhaps even of a parent.” 

“They are my wife’s!”—said the general faintly, 
“they are my—they are your mother’s, young man— 
your dear injured mother’s—God enable me to support 
this joy !—My son! my son!” 

Hector hardly had strength left to stoop to his knees, 
as the old man fell on his neck and wept. 

“T knew we should have a womanly peace of business 
some day,” said the bluff squire, first breaking the si- 
lence, and ashamed of the tears that this scene drew 
from him. “I knew there would be a finding of his 
son, and weeping, and a scene—for all the general’s de- 
spondency—but Iam glad it is over. Such affairs do 
not do for me.” 

For several minutes Hector remaincd absolutely una- 
ble to speak, weeping plentifully in silence over his 
father’s hand. 

“God is good !” said the general faintly, as he tried 
to sit up, “ much better to us than we deserve. And his 
mother’s features too!” he added,. gazing in Hector’s 
face—* her own sweet lovely features, just as she looked 
when she married my unworthy self. Now I am will- 
ing to die, since forgiving heaven has heard my prayers 
at last.” : 

“There shall be no dying here, gentlemen,” said Sir 
Thomas Ruthven, “ just as we are beginning to live, and 
when the general has got a son, and this brave young 
man, who saved me from an ugly death in the Highlands, 
has got a father and a good estate to boot, which will 
make him company for my daughter. See how they 
weep for joy, the dear loving fools—just as I was when 
I was married. I could almost weep myself for the hap- 
piness of such a day as this.” 

And so could many else, when they witness the pure 
happiness of worthy human beings in such scenes as fol- 
lowed this first tumult of warm emotion, especially when 
the worthy provost of Perth, soon after sent for, and the 
chieftain Glenmore, now also in the town, joined their 
congratulations to those now present. 

Yet there is a habit of the mind engendered by a long 
series of despondency and disappointment, which only 
the healing hand of time can effectually change, even 
after the cause of it is entirely removed. For several 
days, at least, neither Hector nor his father could fully 
believe in their own joy, and it required the sweet smiles 
and blooming beauty of Helen Ruthven to assist in realis- 
ing their newborn happiness. When the pleasing tran- 
quillity of gratified desires, however, began to creep over 
the minds of all, and the sober effects of congenial plea- 





—— 


heart became light, the preparations for the = = 


the pair proceeded apace. On the day of their walle 
a free pardon arrived from London, which the interne 
Sir Thomas had procured for the old Cearnach h 
spent the rest of his days on Waridow estate, and 
tranquil years did the two baronets live to with ae 
the happiness of their beloved children and grande 
dren, ere the happy Hector could call his beloved Helen 
by the title of Lady Ruthven Lamont. 


sures began to lighten from their seriousn 


THE END. 


MY HOME IS THE WORLD. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


Speed, speed, my fleet vessel ! the shore is in sight, 
The breczes are fair, we shall anchor to night; 
To-morrow, at sunrise, once more I shall stand 
On the sea-beaten shore of my dear native land, 


Ah! why does despondency weigh down my heart! 
Such thoughts are for friends who reluctantly part; 
I come from an exile of twenty long years, , 
Yet I gaze on my country through fast falling tears! 


I see the hills purple with bells of the heath, 

And my own happy valley that nestles beneath, 

And the fragrant white blossoms spread over the thom 
That grows near the cottage in which I was born, 


It cannot be changed—no, the clematis climbs 

O’er the gay little porch, as it did in old times; 

And the seat where my father reclined is still there~ 
But where is my father ?—oh, answer me, where? 


My mother’s own casement, the chamber she loved, 

Is there—overlooking the lawn where I roved; 

She thoughtfally sat with her hand o’er her brow, 

As she watch’d her young darling :—ah ! where is she 
now ? 


And there is my poor sister’s garden ; how wild 

Were the innocent sports of that beautiful child! 

Her voice had a spell in its musical tone, 

And her cheek was like rose-leaves: ah! where is sh 
gene? 


No father reclines in the clematis seat ! 

No mother looks forth from the shaded retreat! 

No sister is there, stealing s!yly away, 

Till half-suppress’d laughter betrayed where she lay! 


How oft in my exile, when kind friends were near, 
I've slighted their kindness, and sigi’d to be here! 
How oft have I said—* Could I once aguin see 
That sweet tittle valley, how blest I should be !” 


How blest! oh! it is not a valley like this 
That unaided can realise visions of bliss ; 

For voices J listen—and then I look round 

For light steps that used to trip after the sound! 


But see! this green path—I remember it well-- 
"Tis the way to the church—hark ! the toll of the bell! 
Oh ! oft in my boyhood a truant I've strayed 

To yonder dark yew-tree, and slept in its shade. 


But surely the pathway is narrower now ! 

No smooth space is left ’neath the dark yew-tree bough! 
O’er tablets inscribed with sad records I tread, 

And the home I have sought—is the home of the dea! 


And was it to this I look’d forward so long, 

And shrunk from the sweetness of Italy’s song? 
And tarn’d from the dance of the dark girl of Spaia! 
And wept for my country again and again? 


And was it for this to my casement I crept, 

To gaze on the deep when they deemed that I slept? 
To think of fond meetings—the welcome—the kiss— 
The friendly hand’s pressure—oh ! was it for this? 


When those, who so long have been absent return 
To the scenes of their childhood, it is but to mourn; 
Wounds open afresh that time nearly had healed, 
And the ills of a life at one glance are revealed. 


Speed, speed, my fleet vessel! the tempest may ravé—- 
There’s a calm for my heart in the dash of the wave; 
Speed, speed, my fleet vessel ! the sails are unfurl’d, 
Oh! ask me not whither—my Home is the World! 


‘ 
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@ Tour tu Hievico, 
AND OF 
AN EXCURSION TO CUBA, 
SERIES OF LETTERS WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1831—2, 


BY HENRY TUDOR, ESQ. 
Barrister at Law, 


NA 


——— 


Introduction. 

Mr. Tudor’s work on America, which was published 
in London within a few weeks, embraces besides a visit 
to Cuba and Mexico, copious notices of his tour in the 
United States, Canada and New Brunswick. The latter 

s so little novelty or striking interest after the 
yarious travels with which we have been inundated, that 
we have omitted them here, and insert only the former in 
the body of the “Library.” His account of Mexico is 
not so full as would have been desirable, but it affords a 
fir view of our neighbours, and discloses facts which 
most of our citizens may be supposed to be desirous of 
possessing, and which would be sought for in vain in 
ay other recent book. Since Mr. Ward’s visit in 1825 
we have had no published tour in this extremely interest- 
ing country. 

The letters are addressed toa friend at home; the last 
from New Orleans dated December, 1831, is thus con- 
luded :— 


You will be somewhat surprised when I inform you, 
that Iam just on the eve of departure for the West Indies 
—a climate which, 1 have often declared, nothing but 
compulsion should induce me to visit; and yet I am now 
on the point of encountering it by voluntary act and 
deed, or by what you may be inclined to designate— 
perversity of mind. I hope you will not, also, be disposed 
to imagine it a recklessness of life which leads me there, 
under the idea that I have less to live for than in former 
years. Perhaps, as far as the abstract belief may be 
concerned, I may entertain the opinion; while at the 
same time I trust that such a decision, true or false as it 
may be, would never prove the unhallowed motive for 
ps Eo in a pestilential atmosphere, or by any other 
mode, the doom of personal extinction. The poet says, 
and most justly, that 


“When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death.” 


It is a truth that I most religiously believe, and which 
none but an insane person could deny. 

The simple inducement to my present proposed excur- 
sion, is the anticipated pleasure of accompanying my two 
military friends, Mr. Eustace and Mr. Atty—the former 
belonging to H. M. 34th regiment, and the latter to the 
52d—in whose agreeable and gentlemanly society I have 
constantly been since I found them on board the Argus 
steamer. To enhance the gratification, our party will 
consist, in addition, of two French nobles—the Baron de 
Courcy and the Count de Neverlée—with whom I have 
renewed in this city a previous acquaintance formed 
elsewhere, and who are proceeding forthwith to the island 
of Cuba. Our ulterior design is to visit the interesting 
capital of Mexico, towards which we had intended to 
make a more direct course from this place, but could find 
ho vessel that offered convenient accommodations. My 
next letter, therefore, will be most probably directed to 
you from Havana,}or from some part of the Mexican 
coast; for though by no means included in my —— 
plan, which was solely confined to the limits of the 
United States, yet I have felt, I confess, a strong desire 
to see something of the ancient empire of Montezuma, 
and the splendid valley of Mexico in which the capital is 
situated 


I have just received my passport from the Spanish 
consul resident in New Orleans, who has given me the 
ay advice to keep quietly at home every evening 
after dusk, on my arrival at Havana, in order to pre- 
serve myself from being assassinaled. The communica- 








tion was rather startling, I must own; so that, between 
yellow fever and Spanish steel, the prospect, you will 
acknowledge, is very consolatory. 

Trusting still to that merciful Providence who has 
hitherto graciously condescended to conduct my steps in 
satety, I shall hope to address you again, with the mens 
sana in corpore sano, which Iam most thankful to possess 
at the present moment; and, wishing you a long posses- 
sion of the same unexcceded blessing, I now bid you an 
affectionate farewell ! 


—-- 
LETTER I. 


Depart for the West Indies—Mouths of the Mississippi—Alluvia! 
Formations—Gulf of Mexico—The Gulf-stream—splendour of 
Tropical Constellations—Arrive at Cuba—Healith Boat—Obliged 
to give security for good behaviour—Three Spanish ruffians— 
[ucunceivable siate of the laws—Unheard-of justice—Compel- 
led to deny your own property—Curious instance—Murder and 
robbery never prevented—Civil and criminal suiis—Conse- 
quences of this condition—Not a single banker in Havana—No 
confidence given—Description of the city—Vulantes—Premicre 
Messe—Columbus—?'laza d’ Armas—Cathedra!—Puseo—Belles o| 
Cuba—The Alanieda—Castle of the Moro—Jealousy of the Spa- 
niards—Tawdry dresses of the black women—Dresses made of 
the lace-iree, studded with fie-fiies— Customs of Spanish 
tables—Matanzas—Valley of the Cumbré—Sugar ard Coffee 
plantatious—Mode of preparation-—Tabie of comparative pro- 
ductions in various countries—Arrival of a Slave Ship—Put 
up to auction—Atrocities atiendant on it—Piracy—The Go. 
vernment in partnership—Cuba, its Populalion—Length and 
Breadth. 

Island of Cuba, West Indies, 
16th January, 1832. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Immediately after despatching to you my last letter, I 
took my departure from New Orleans, which I left with- 
out a single regret, on board an American brig of 160 
tons, bound to Havana, the principal city of Cuba. The 
features of the Mississippi are precisely the same below 
as above the town; its banks being enlivened by numerous 
flourishing plantations, where are erected, for the occu- 
pation of the proprietors of them, elegant villas and 
mansions, in which both taste and comfort seem judi- 
ciously combined. 

Our socicty on board, I am happy to say, was pleasant 
and gentlemanly ; and consisted, in addition to my two 
countrymen, and the French counts formerly alluded to, 
of several American gentlemen from the northern states, 
intelligent and amiable persons. The latter were pro- 
ceeding to the West Indies for the winter, in extremely 
delicate health, in order to avoid the destructive effects of 
that season in their own severe climate, having been 
disappointed with that of Louisiana, which they had pre- 
viously tried. 

Being towed down the river by a steam-boat, we 
reached Balize, the chief rendezvous of the pilots, the 
same night. It lies at the principal mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, of which there are three or four distinct chan- 
nels or outlets into the Gulf of Mexico, and distant from 
New Orleans 105 miles. The_breadth of the river, at its 
discharge into the ocean, is about a mile; its banks 
exceedingly low, swampy, and muddy, and where the 
unceasing deposits of earth, brought down from the upper 
regions, have formed numerous shoals and islands. 
These are constantly pushing forwards their alluvial 
formations; and if the world should last so long, will 
at length establish a causeway from this extremity of 
the Gulf to the other, or some imagine, fill it up alto- 

ther. 
ae was now approaching, once more, the tropic of Can- 
cer, a quarter of the globe that I had never expected to 
visit again. ‘The damp and chilly atmosphere which we 
had left behind us, even in Louisiana, had now vanished ; 
the sky was glowing with a vernal warmth; the air was 
soft and soothing as a zephyr; the previous sickness of} 
the passengers, among whom I was the only fortunate 
exception, had ceased; our cloaks and flannels were 
thrown aside; good humour prevailed, and we mounted 
our breakfast and dinner equipage on deck. 

On crossing the Gulf-stream, which is stated by Mr. 
Darby, in his excellent and scientific “ View of the 
United States,” to be the second most extensive, and 
much the most strongly marked whirlpool on the globe 
—having the enormous outline of about 15,000 miles— 
we hoisted up a pail of water, which we found perfectly 
warm ; possessing, according to the thermometer, a tem- 
perature of 72 degrees. This extraordinary stream is 
one of the most singular phenomena in the history of 
oceanic tides, rushing onward in a perpetual current from 
south to north, at different rates of motion; and with 
respect to which, the indefatigable and philosophical 
traveller, Baron Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative, 


he says, “I there observed, in the month of May, 1804, 
in the 26th and 27th degrees of latitude, a celerity of 
eighty miles in twenty-four hours, or five feet every 
second ; though at this period the north wind blew with 
great violence. At the end of the Gulf of Florida, in the 
parallel of Cape Cannaverel, the Gulf-stream or current 
of Florida runs to the north-east. Its rapidity resembles 
that of a torrent, and is sometimes five miles an hour.” 
In speaking of the mighty attributes of this gigantic 
current, the same celebrated traveller remarks, that “ the 
Gulfstream between the Bahamas and Florida is very 
little wider than Behring’s Strait; and yet the water 
rushing through this passage is of sufficient force and 
quantity to put the whole northern Allantic in motion, and 
to make its influence be felt in the distant Strait of Gib- 
raliar, and on the more distant coast of Africa. 

During our passage, we amused ourselves by harpoon- 
ing sharks and fishing for dolphins, being surrounded by 
innumerable shoals of the latter. "These excecd all other 
fish in the vivid beauty and brilliancy of their colours. 
The changeable and magic hues of the “ dying dolphin” 
are no fiction of poetry ; and if death can ever, with pro- 
priety, be said to be beautiful, it may with truth be so 
declared of these lovely inhabitants of the great deep. 
The graceful tints which glow and fade with rapid 
alternations over their bright and polished surface, sur- 
pass all the complexional hues of the fairest and most 
bashful dainsel that ever blushed assent to the wooings of 
an ardent lover. 

The most magnificent object, however, in approaching 
the equator, which I have had, in former years, such 
frequent opportunities of witnessing on the eastern con- 
tinent, and now beheld again in the Gulf of Mexico, with 
even a superior degree of grateful contemplation than 
ever before,—is the canopy of heaven. ‘The atmosphere, 
on entering the tropics, becomes so exquisitely clear, that 
the constellations present a brilliancy of light unknown 
beyond the latitudes of these artificial circles. The 
splendour and effect of such a scene, during a mvonless 
night at sea, when the ocean is calm, and reflects on its 
unruffled bosom the myriads of stars that are glittering 
above, and of which some of the most gorgeous—as the 
brilliant star Canopus, and those constituting the Southern 
Cross, the Phenix, and the Centaur,—are never seen in 
our northern regions, are absolutely indescribable to one 
who has never beheld them. Numberless as were the 
times that I had gazed on this sublime universe of float. 
ing worlds and systems, which the fathomless omni- 
potence of God has called into sech wonderful and 
harmonious existence, they struck me, on the present 
occasion, as borrowing from that “cternal co-eternal 
beam”’ by which they were enlightened, a brighter efful 
gence than I had ever previously witnessed. There is, 
indeed, nothing equal to this heavenly beauty and gran- 
deur to the north or south of the tropics. Truly may we 
say, in the inspired and affecting language of Scrip- 
ture—for the glowing exclamation of the Psalmist was 
present to my recollection—“ The heavens declare the 
glory of God; and the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge. There is no speech nor language 
where their voice is not heard.” 

On the 28th of December, we came in sight of the 
western point of Cuba. The land rises here to a consi- 
derable altitude, while along the whole line of coast 
leading thence to the capital, ridges of various elevation 
are seen, giving an interesting relief to the eye, which 
becomes fatigued by resting aione on sea and sky, 
with no other outline than that of an occasional billow. 
The first sight of the coast rather surprised the captain, 
as he had not expected “ to inake land,” as sailors call it, 
till later in the day. The truth was, as he mentioned, 
that the Gulf-stream had carried us along faster than he 
had calculated; a circumstance often attended with fatal 
consequences, unless a good account be kept of variation 
from the intended course, when the motions of a ship are 
known to be influenced by an ocean-tide, A similar 
miscalculation, or want of knowledge, had very nearly 
wrecked a fine East Indiaman of twelve hundred tons, in 
which I was proceeding a few years ago to China, b 
casting us on the edge of a tremendous rock in the mic 
dle of the sea, just at the dawn of day. The captain, in 
this instance, had directed his course the night before, so 
as to clear the danger by a considerable number of miles; 
but either without being aware of the existence of the 
current, or at least properly calculating its strength. 

Just after sunset, we entered the noble harbour of 
Havana, the approach to which is highly picturesque ; 
being bounded on one side by romantic and perpendicular 
cliffs, and so extremely narrow, that only one ship can 








gives the following estimate :—* In the Florida Channel,” 


pass at the same time. It is almost, if not quite impos- 
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sible, for an enemy to force the passage, as it is defended 
by two remarkably streng forts, called the Moro and the 
Pantal. In the year 1762, the city was taken by the 
English, but was restored to the Spaniards in the follow- 
ing year; and since that period, the fortifications have 
been considerably strengthened. 

Having floated along to our anchorage-ground, we 
were.immediately boarded by a health-boat, which, in such 
a deadly place as Havana during a certain portion of 
every year, struck me as being somewhat amusing, and 
needlessly cautious, The enquiry in this respect, if made 
at all, should have been on behalf of the passengers, by 


sending a boat on shore to ascertain the state of the town, 


rather than having our pulses respectively felt by a 
health-officer, prior to our admission into this land of 
assassination and pestilence. We were happy, however, 
to find that the direful malady of the yellow tever did not 
exist at the moment; though another scourge, the small 
pox, was making fearful ravages. 

Not being permitted to land till the following day, we 
thad an opportunity, the next morning, of surveying the 
harbour from the deck of our vessel. ‘The sun rose 
through an atmosphere of the most brilliant clearness, 
tinging every object with that exquisite glow which is 
unseen except in a tropical region, and in addition, the 
genial and delicious warmth gratefully contrasted with 
the damp and chilly sensations that we had so lately ex- 
perienced on the Mississippi. ‘The splendid basin in 
which we were lying is finely sheltered ,in every direction 
from winds and storms, and is sufficiently capacious to 
contain a thousand vessels. A long line of fortification 
crowns an almost perpendicular precipice, flanking the 
harbour to a considerable extent, and terminating in the 
Moro on one side, while on the opposite shore rises the 
city, stretching along the margin of the port, and pre- 
senting an appearance highly picturesque. The termina- 
tion of the latter is rounded by a beautiful semicircular 
sweep, where is situated the village of Regla, backed by 
hills smiling in all the verdure of spring, although in the 
month of December. Several Spanish men-of-war, and 
a crowded array of merchant-vesscls, enlivened the wa- 
jters, and a busy throng of people on the quay exhibited 
all the signs of an active and flourishing commerce. 

Before being allowed to step on shore, our passports 

were strictly examined, to ascertain, I suppose, if we 
were all “ liege men and true ;” und, as a supernumerary 
caution, every passenger was obliged to procure, from 
some inhabitant of the town, personal security for good 
behaviour. ‘Fhis latter seems truly a gross piece of su- 
pererogation, not to say imposition; and in the case of an 
entire stranger, frequently very difficult, if not impossible, 
to effect. If the passport be worth any thing, it ought 
to be sufficient, as every where else, to protect and clear 
the way for the bearer; and if not, a fraud is committed 
by the Spanish authorities on the holder, by the charge 
that is made on recciving it. You would naturally 
imagine, from such unwonted strictness, that the moral 
as well as physical atmosphere by which we were sur- 
rounded was perfectly untainted, and equally pure of 
crime and contagion ; but instead of this being the fact, 
a more lawless place of assassins, and where the most 
shameful and atrocious piracy is carried on under the 
actual connivance of government, does not exist on the 
face of the earth. Eventually we were graciously per- 
mitted to land, Jeaving the whole of our baggage behind 
us, which had to undergo the forms and ceremonies of 
another day, to our great personal inconvenience. Such 
gre the vexatious delays of these perverse Spaniards. 

On the following morning, while attending at the 
¢ustom-house to clear my goods and chattels, I heard the 
relation of a robbery as audacious as could be well con- 
ceived to have taken place in the very centre of a populous 
eity. The burglary, for such it was, had been committed 
the evening before, as early as nine o’clock, in the house 
of a respectable inhabitant of Havana, who himself com- 
munieated to me the story, At that hour, he said, three 
Spanish ruffians, armed with stilettos, and with masks on 
theix faces, entered his house; immediately seized and 
bound hand and foot himself, his wife, and ‘his servants, 
threatening them with instant death if they gave any 
alarm; and afterwards stripped the dwelling of every 
thing valuable that it contained. When asked if he had 
not made a complaint to the proper authorities, and 
endeavoured to trace the villains, he replied that the 
attempt would he perfectly hopeless, and thet were he to 
do so, the only justice jhe should be able to obtain, would 
be an answer as unsatisfactory as the onc returned to a 
person who had been some time previously robbed in the 
streets. This unfortunate citizen, it appears, had made 
an application to the governor on the subject, who, after 


should keep within doors, as he did, and then he would 
not be robbed.” From the former case it would seem 
that the following of even this very sage advice would 
have no beneficial result, as the “ within doors” were just 
as insecure as “ without.” 

After a residence of upwards of a month in the island, 
I was but too well convinced, from the information I 
received from many of the most respectable inhabitants, 
of the utterly demoralised state of the laws and institu- 
tions of this colony—a hopeful and promising daughter, 
you may probably exclaim, considering the maternity 
whence she springs! You will think it incredible, when 
I tell you, that the very forms of justice—so called by a 
misnomer—actually encourage, instead of checking, the 
commission of criine, by offering impunity to offenders, 
to the precise extent in which witnesses are deterred 
from coming forward to give evidence against them. 
Can you conceive any thing so destructive of justice, and 
so confounding of the distinctions of right and wrong, as 
that the witness and the felon, the violator of the laws 
and the supporter of them, should be both sent to the same 
common prison, to await there the day of trial, as if both 
were equally guilty? And yet, 1 have been repeatedly 
assured by the most creditable persons—merchants and 
others—that such is positively the fact. What is the 
motive for this extraordinary practice I could never 
learn; but the consequence is but too obvious and alarm- 
ing; namely, that no one, with the tender mercies of a 
jail before his eyes, will acknowledge that he knows any 
thing whatever of an offence committed, though it took 
place before his very face. The hair-dresser who per- 
formed his office upon me the second or third day after 
my arrival, (modestly charging me a dollar, or four 
shillings and sixpence, for his condescension,) frankly 
confessed to me, that if, on leaving his house, he should 
see me on the point of being robbed or murdered, on the 
very threshold, he should instantly close the door, and 
leave me to my fate, in order to prevent the certainty of 
his being imprisoned, as a future witness against the 
robber or assassin who was taking my purse or my life. 
A similar unhappy and desolating policy prevails 
throughout—at home or abroad. Should the case occur 
while passing along the streets, the startled eye-witness 
of a deed of blood, instead of rushing to the assistance of 
the wretched victim, with the feelings of humanity com- 
mon to the savage as to the civilised man, would turn 
aside his view, and hurry along, for the purpose of escap- 
ing that incarceration which would be the penalty of his 
kindness, 
Turning our consideration from the corporal penalty 
to the pecuniary one, in the case of a prosecution for 
robbery, or otherwise, the same corrupt and outrageous 
system prevails, and compels the sufferer, though fully 
acquainted with the offenders, and possessed of over- 
whelming evidence for their conviction, to forego what 
in other countries would prove a remedy, but in this 
would only occasion an additional misfortune. ‘T’o give 
you a single instance: it was declared to me, by a re- 
spectable gentleman, that a merchant of the city had, on|] 
one occasion, his “store” or warehouse broken open in 
the night, and various articles of merchandise stolen from 
it, to the amount of two thousand dollars. The fact 
coming to the knowledge of the police, the property was |i 
traced, and the thieves apprehended. ‘The officers came} t 
to his warchouse bringing with them a portion of the 
goods they had seized; these the owner immediately 
recognised as his own, but as positively denied that they 
belonged to him. 
to be impossible, as the robbers had confessed that they | t 
had taken the articles from his premises. The merchant, 
however, stoutly persisted in his denial of the stolen pro- 
perty, and desired them to take it away, and dispose of 
it as they chose, inasmuch as it formed no part of what 
he had lost; and thus terminated the affsir. The wily, 
but sensible tradesman knew full well that, though large 


the law would have imposed upon hiin—being aware] c 
that, in prosecuting for the recovery of his two thousand] s 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, he might have expended 
in addition two thousand more. Thus much for the law 
of Havana! 

In civil, as in criminal suits, the same principle— 
or, I should rather have said, the want of it—leads 
to similar results. ‘I'he bringing of an action frequently 
entails rain; inevitably, I understand, where the resources 
are small, and but too frequently where they are con-}o 
siderable. “I'he length of the cause is inade to depend 
on that of the purse; for when the one becomes empty, 
the other is speedily terminated. ‘The consequence, there- 


ing an action, and for the sake of preserving };; 
Se the gripe of the law, the pl rine eines z pace 
beyond three or four days, or a week. A general mq 
trust pervades the various orders of society. Not q “4 
gle banker is to be found throughout the whole at 
this highly commercial city ; into the harbour of which 
enter, annually, between one and two thousand tradi 
vessels, and where exists a population, includin ; 
suburbs and transient residents, of nearly 150,000 inhabit. 
ants. Every merchant is, of course, obliged to be his 
own banker; and, at a considerable risk, and with much 
anxiety, to keep in his counting-house a larger or smalle 
amount of cash, in proportion to the extent of his deal 
ings. It appears to me, that the yellow fever, bad ag it 
is, may be considered less prejudicial to the interests of 
the town than the weakness and imbecility of those who 
sanction or permit the continuance of a systein so utter] 
subversive of law, morality, and religion. y 
Changing the view from morals to physics—from the 
condition of the people to that of the town—I may in. 
form you, that the streets are nearly as crooked as tho 
laws ; being, in addition, excessively narrow, full of deep 
holes and ruts, extremely dirty, and only paralleled 
those of the city, on the other side of the gulf, from which 
I have so recently arrived. It appears that they were 
still worse during the visit of Baron Humboldt; for in 
his “ Essay on New Spain,” he says that at the period 
of his residence there, “ people walked in mud up to the 
knee.” Many of the houses, notwithstanding, are very 
handsome and substantially built, being formed on the 
model of those in Spain and France, with balconies 
facing the street, and large folding gates in front, lead. 
ing into a court-yard surrounded by piazzas, on which 
the various rooms and chambers open. They are, never. 
theless, so hidden and lost, in the contracted alleys in 
which they are erected, as to lose all the graceful and 
dignified appearance that they would present under a 
more favourable aspect. The interior of them, it must 
be allowed, as the view is there, fortunately, unimpeded, 
exhibits spacious, elegant, and even splendid apartments, 
and where more of luxury and comfort is displayed than 


the external show would induce one to imagine. 


To obviate the impediments arising from the oe aa 


slovenly and ill-conditioned state of the streets, whic 
are literally a disgrace to a civilised country, and would 


instantly overturn any carriage in use among the Eng. 


lish, a kind of vehicle is employed called a volante, 
somewhat resembling our cabriolet, having a pair of 
huge wheels about six feet high, which prevent the in. 
evitable consequence that would otherwise ensue. These 
wheels are thrown as far back as possible, and the poor 
animal that drags it just as far forward ; the latter being 
attached to the very extreme points of the shafts. Thus, 
though the lazy Spanish Don is rocked, by this peculiar 
mode of construction and of harnessing, with additional 
ease and gentleness of motion, the unhappy quadrupod 
has the enormous weight of the precious burden within, 
and, as if this were not sufficient, that of a heavy, long- 


legged driver pressing with his great jack-boots on: his 


back, something similar to those worn. in France. | The 
office is no sinecure for the puor beast. 


The most beautiful portion of this truly oriental-look- 
ng town, and certainly worthy of much admiration, is 
he Plaza d’Armas, where is situated what is called the 


Premiére Messe; being the spot on which the enter- 
prising Columbus first performed mass on landing at 
Havana. It is thus rendered additionally interesting by 
‘The policemen asserted his ignorance} its association with the memory aud exploits of this ex- 


raordinary man. ‘I'wo sides of the elegant square are 


occupied by the government house and the intendancy, 
beneath which spacious piazzas extend through their 
entire length; while the centre is disposed into numerous 
little gardens and parterres, fenced off by hedge-rows of 
sweet myrtle, emitting a delicious perfume, and contain- 
ing a variety of the most lovely tropical 
the amount which he was doomed to suffer, the first loss| and flowers, I ever saw collected together. 
was the least—much less than what the harpy hand of}are the cotton-tree, the sugar-cane, the 


trees, shrubs, 


Among these 
plantain, the 
offee-tree, and numberless other rare and curious 
pecimens indigenous to warm latitudes. In different 


parts of these little gem-like gardens are arranged sta- 
tues and fountains; and along the borders of the sweet. 
scented enclosures are traced numerous walks, forming 
a grateful promenade in this sultry climate. Here, as 
in the country around, in the very depth of winter, if 
such it can ever be called, every thing is luxuriantly ver- 
dant, combining the freshness of spring with the fraits 


f autumn. The shrubs and plants are in tho richest 


leaf, and the orange-trees in full bearing ; presenting # 
singular and happy contrast to those we had left 
us so lately, where, with the exception of New Orleans, 


behind 








listening to his story, told him very gravely, “that he 


fore, is, that to avoid the necessity and danger of bring- 


and. the country one hundred miles above it, every tee 
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entire exclusion of every other, even as a matter of fa- 


city, the cathedral stands pre-eminevt 
epossessing from the marks of antiquity impress- 

edupon it; but the interior offers to the eye something 
icularly striking and beautiful. It is painted to re- 

t different-coloured tarbles, and appears to have 

heen done by an accomplished and masterly hand; the 
diferent veins and shades having been disposed with the 
most delicate and natural effect. The floor is inlaid 
witha mosaic-work of white and black squares of the 
actual material, of which the walls merely exhibit the 
imitation. Immediately above the altar, and beneath 
the dome, which in its form and style of painting ap- 
rs to resemble on a smaller scale the one of St. Peter’s 

at Rome, is raised a magnificent cupola, resting over the 
yault where are deposited the remains of the celebrated 
Columbus. The supporting pillars seem to be of verd 
antique, and were, with the rest of this splendid orna- 
ment, constructed in Italy. Near to it stands a bust of 





the immortal navigator; while the elevated pavement 
surrounding it displays an exquisite surface of beautifully 

ished mosaic marbles, that cannot, I think, be excced- 
ed. Three of the sides of this superb structure are deco- 
rted with numerous little sanctuaries, dedicated to dif. 
ferent saints, and adorned with figures and paintings. 

The ceremony of high mass was performing on my 
entering the cathedral; and, judging from the paucity 
of worshippers on this most solemn occasion, I should 
imagine, as also from other circumstances, that religion 
at Havana is at a very low ebb; the long array of priests, 
in their pontifical robes, appearing to outnumber the con- 

gation before whom they were officiating. 

Of the promenades in Havana, the principal one is 
the Paseo, lying outside the walls; here, during the 
evenings of Sunday, and the jours de féte, all the rank 
and beauty of the city display at once their aristocracy 
and their charms. Hundreds of volantes are then seen 
wheeling along this beautiful avenue, containing the 
belles of the city, who breathe here the fresh air, and 
court admiration, under the refreshing verdure of orange, 
plantain, and bread-fruit trees, that adorn the fashionable 
resort; the latter being a remarkably handsome tree, 
and possessing the largest and most splendid leaf I ever 
remember to have seen. There, dected out in alluring 
attire—the most studious and scrupulous attention hav- 
ing been devoted to the arrangeiment of the hair,—with- 
out cap or bonnet, and the head of the volante thrown as 
fat back as possible, that the study of the toilet may not 
be lost on the gazing multitude, the ladies sweep along, 
coquetting with their fans to their several acquaintances ; 
—for this is a deadly weapon in the practised hands of a 
Spanish Donna—and captivating, no doubt, all hearts 
with nods, and becks, and “ wreathed smiles.” This is 
nearly all the exercise in the open air which the ladies 
of Havana enjoy ; and would seem sufficiently monoto- 
nous, thus continued from day to day, only that the 
homage paid to beauty, and if that should unhappily fail, 
to dress, is, I suppose, untiring to the female heart. 

I was especially amused, on these occasions, to see the 
prodigious finery with which the doating mamma. deco- 
tated her beloved offspring, bedizening them in such bur- 
lesque and gorgeous apparel, as if she had been driving 
her half-conscious darlings for exhibition in some public 
show. Some of the boys were spangled out as if they 
were going to be presented at the court of Lilliput ; and 
the little girls as if they were to be stuck up, like wax 
dolls, in a toy-shop window, for sale to the highest bid- 
der. Altogether, the mode adopted by the ladies of dis- 
playing to the world, in these open vehicles, their vari- 
ous attractions and qualifications, is of the most staring 
description that I ever witnessed. 

The Alameda is another promenade, by no means so 
fashionable as the Paseo, yet well deserving to be so, 
since it offers to the eye a coup d’wil still more delight- 
ful. It is situated within the walls, and forms an ele- 
vated terrace-walk, on the very margin of the harbour, 
commanding a superb view of the shipping, the adja- 
cent villages, and country around. A much more im- 
posing perspective, however, of this magnificent basin is 
afforded from the Moro, and the heights extending from 
it, whence the eye looks.down on the gleaming water, 
fovered with ships and merchantmen, traces all the 

utiful curves of the harbour—the gracctul outline of 
the city, of which several of the handsomest edifices front 
the quay—the ocean on one side, and a well-defendcd 
en on the other. Nothing can be more picturesque 
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yas denuded of its foliage, and wrapped in a wreath of 
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othe dominant religion at Havana is Catholic, to the 


Of the numerous churches which decorate the 
The exterior is 


beauty which the interior fails altogether to realise. 
be almost impyegnable. Nature has done nearly every 


on the sides where an invading enemy would otherwise 
be inclined to direct his attack, and the rest has been 
achieved by art, in which all the skill and science of the 
engineer, and of the military architect, have been ex- 
pended. It is a very difficult matter, however, to gain 
admittance inside of the works; for the jealousy of the 
Spaniards in this, as in most other things, operates to 
the prejudice of any desire that may be entertained for 
information on the subject. The excess in which this 
principle is evinced seems to be almost unmanly, and 
could only be understood on the supposition of the fort 
being just as weak as it is in fact strong. A respecta- 
ble English merchant, resident here, assured me that he 
had to pay to the government four hundred dollars for 
merely taking a sketch of some picturesque outline of the 
fortifications; and but for the intercession of friends, 
would have been sent forthwith to prison. 
The extreme timidity as well as jealousy of the colo. 
nial government has been lately displayed, in refusing 
entrance into the port of two vessels trom Hamburgh 
to Bremen, in consequence of the cholera having made 
its appearance at those places; although the Hamburgh 
brig was twelve weeks on her passage, having touched 
at an English port ; and though there had been no death 
on board, and without having a single person indisposed. 
In consequence of this inhospitality, grounded on a mo- 
tive which, considering that Havana is one of the most 
pestilential places on the earth, seems perfectly ridicu- 
lous, and which, if acting at all, should be directed against 
the town, rather than against Strangers adventuring to 
its shores, these unhappy rovers of the seas, weary and 
tempest-tost, were compelled again to noist sail, in order 
to seek a more friendly harbour elsewhere. 
I have been much amused, since I arrived, with ob- 
serving the tawdry attire in which the free black women 
decorate themselves, many of whom possess, with their 
freedom, considerable wealth, and consequently aspire to 
all the distinctions that money can precure. Imagine a 
delicate white lace veil thrown over a sable countenance, 
as black as a coal, with an agreeable intermixture of| 
colours as numerous as those of the rainbow—a combi- 
nation that is frequently seen in walking through the 
streets of the town; while, at the same time, the fair 
and of the swarthy belle bears aloft a parasol, in order 
to protect her tender and blooming complexion from the 
fatal influence of the sun. Still, however, their rivalry 
with the fairer daughters of Europe has not yet proceed- 
ed to the extent of fashionable expense that occasionally 
characterises the dresses of the latter; some few of 
which, among the more privileged and opulent classes, 
are made of the inner bark of the lace-tree, resembling 
as closely as possible the beautiful texture and appear- 
ance of the article whence it derives its name. 


The tree producing the resemblance is found in va- 
rious parts of the island; and the vegetable imitation of 
the artificial manufacture is so wonderfully exact, that 
competent judges might easily be imposed on. These 
dresses, with certainly a very fanciful imagination, and 
an invention that could originate alone with the ludies 
are most singularly adorned with fire-flies, which are 
so disposed within a transparent lace girdle, and the 
various flounces of the dress, as tu retain their relative 
position, and whence they emit their little phosphoric 
sparks with more or less brilliancy, as the light of the 
room may be strong or otherwise. When enjoying, 
however, the cooling air of night in a garden,—a usual 
practice in those sultry latitudes, and so delightfully re- 
freshing,—these interesting little insects glow with a 
lustre and exhibit an appearance altogether extraordinary. 
The ladies of Havana nourish them with great care and 
fondness, preserving them in ornamented cane structures, 
something similar to a Chinese pagoda, and feeding them 
on dainty slips of the sugar-cane, on which they luxuri- 
ate with as much greediness as an inhabitant of the ce- 
lestial empire on birds’-nest soup or sharks’ fins. 

Somewhat in unison with this inventive genins, is the 
custom which prevails at Spanish tables in Havana, of 
ladies and gentlemen sending by the servants little deli- 
cate morceaux of any thing they may have on their plate 
to each other, gracefully stuck on the point of a fork. 
This is esteemed a compliment; as is also, to the gentle- 
man, the gracious condescension of the ladies in sipping 





the wretched little streets and alleys are shut entirely 
out of view, Havana appears to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage, presenting an external picture of grandeur and 

The fortifications crowning these heights are stated to 


thing, by surrounding them with inaccessible precipices 


selves, no doubt with a view of producing the effect men- 
tioned by the poet, and which, of course, can never fail : 
‘Soon as her lips the brimmer touched, the cup with nectar 

“flowed.”’ 

The latter circumstance responds to the etiqtette pre- 
valent among ourselves of inviting each other to take 
wine, a custom never observed among the fashionables’ 
of Cuba. Which is the most interesting, I leave you to 
determine. That theirs is the most romuntic, theré Cart 
be no denying. 

I left Havana on an excursion to Matanzas, situated 
on the coast about sixty miles to the eastward of it, with 
the mercury standing in the thermometer just seventy de- 
grees higher than its elevation on the Mississippi a month: 
previously, when it was twenty degrees below freezing 
point. Eighty-two degrees of heat on the 8th of Janu- 
ary, will enable you to form some idea of what it must 
be on the 8th of June. Matanzas is the place to which 
invalids arriving at Cuba almost invariably proceed after 
landing at Havana ; being, as also its vicinity, much more 
salubrious in point of climate. 

My principal object in going there was'to sée an inte- 
rior portion of the island, and at the same time some 
coffee and sugar plantations, with which, indeed,- the 
country abounds; there being, according to a census 
taken a few years ago, nearly 800 of the former, and 
about 640 of the latter; while of tobacco plantation¢ 
there are upwards of 1600. The town is small and poor, 
but the scenery around it highly picturesque ; as is like- 
wise the bay, formed by a deep indentation of the land 
extending from twelve to fiitcen miles. 

Having letters of introduction to a Spanish géntlemarit 
rosident in the town, I was kindly driven by him in his 
volante & deux chevauz, to see the valley of the Cumbré;- 
a few miles distant, and esteemed one of the most beauti« 
ful in Cuba ; perhaps the most so, with the exception of 
that of Los Guines, to the southeast of Havana, which is’ 
equally enchanting as well in climate as situation. The 
former is certainly a captivating scene; and, if not the 
loveliest valley I ever saw, is, beyond any doubt, one of 
them. The form of it is circular, being bounded by 
gently undulating hills, with the Pan of Matanzas rising 
to a fine mountain elevation beyond them ; whose rocky 
acclivities and recesses form a refuge for all the rmnaway 
slaves of this part of the country. Its surface is covered 
with sugar plantations, groups of the interesting palm- 
tree, cottages, and villas. The position whence yow look 
down on this captivating landscape is a lofty ridge, from 
which the country boldly declines on éach side; to the’ 
vale on one hand, and to the ocean on the other: and 
where, over an intervening space of perhaps a couple of 
miles, is beheld a noble expanse of sea, as well as of the 
bay and harbour. The road conducting to the attain- 
ment of our object appeared in many places utterly to 
defy communication by means of a carriage; huge rock 
and sharp-pointed stones jutting out im every direction, 
and threatening, at each step, to snap oar springs and 
upset the vehicle. Nothing in the world but a Spanish 
volante could have preserved us against this awkward 
result, although the risk was well worth incurring in 
consideration of the extraordinary loveliness of nature 
afterwards presented to our view. 

On the following morning, my kind friend furnished 
me with horses, and a servant in livery, to pay a visit to 
the plantation of a French gentleman, of the name of 
De Pestre, situated about seven miles from Matanzasy 
Girded with swords, and armed with pistols, as if we had 
been going into immediate action, and without which nd 
person advances the length uf his own shadow in this 
land of assassins and robbers, we proceedéd along thé 
shores of the bay for some distance ; and, turning off 
through a wood, ascended a steep hil, where a parce 
of unhappy convicts were breaking down the rocks, to 4 
fine champaign country. ‘The entire route hence was 
bordered, on each side, by a continual suécession of the 
most beautiful plantations of coffee and sugar, elegant 
villas, and luxuriant gardens, with occasional hedge- 
rows of lofty canes, delighfully green and umbrageous, 
and springing up in close coritact like so many clustered 
columns. 

The estate of Monsieur De Pestre, by whom I was 
received with the most frank and hospitable kindness, is 
called El Destino. He appeared perfeetly surprised on 
finding that I was only come to pass the day, in order to 
see his plantation, and one or two others in the neigh- 
bourhood, and insisted on my remaining a week with 
him, and sending the horses back to Matanzas. The 
‘offer was so cordial and inviting, that I could not hesi- 








than the view afforded from this fine position, whence, as 


,the wine of the former before they partake of it them- 


tate in accepting it, and the quadrupeds were conse- 
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quently wheeled to the right about, and returned to their 
own stables. 

With two horses harnessed to his volante, this gentle- 
man drove me to sec the coffee plantation of the Santis- 
sima Trinidada, the entrance to which lies through a 
noble avenue of the most lovely palin-trees I ever beheld, 
surpassing even those I have seen in India ; each stem 
being planted about twenty feet from the other, and the 
intervals filled up with apricot-trees in the freshest ver- 
dure. In addition to the elegance of the palm-tree, there 
is a peculiar quality attaching to its growth, which I am 
not aware characterises that of any other to a similar 
extent. I allude to the certain calculation of the age of 
the tree by the number of ascending and easily defined 
circles marked upon its ste:n, each one of which denotes 
a year. 

Nothing of vegetable production can exceed, in inter- 
esting effect, a coffee plantation. A sugar estate is a 
highly pleasing sight, with its towering canes shooting 
up in luxuriant growth, and spreading over hundreds of 
acres; but the aspect of the former exhibits an appear- 
ance of still greater beauty and variety. 

The coffee plants are set in rows, and rise to an aver- 
age height of about four feet and a half or five feet ; the 
intermediate spaces being occupied by lines of orange- 
trees, some in fruit and others in flower; while the 

lantain, the calabash, the mangoe, the castaignée de 

falabar, the guava, the bread-fruit tree, and a variety of 
other fine shrubs and trees of tropical production, are 
scattered about in gay profusion. These, at the same 
time that they highly ornament the ground which they 
cover, serve also the double purpose of protecting the 
young plants from the heat of the sua. The season for 
plucking the coffee had commenced a couple of months 
previously, and was still continuing. The process of put- 
ting it into a marketable state seems sufliciently simple. 
When collected, it is put out to dry in the sun; it is 
afterwards divested, by a certain kind of machinery, of 
its husk, then winnowed, and the damaged grains picked 
out, when it is packed and sent off to market. 

In reference to the production of coffee, the island of 
Cuba exceeds, by many millions of pounds weight, the 
growth of any other country in the world, with the soli- 
tary exception of the Brazils. 

In addition to the extensive growth of coffee and sugar, 
the island of Cuba is celebrated for its production of the 
finest tobacco in the world. The enormous quantity 
annually exported exceeds, I believe, in sterling amount 
the value of the two staple articles of commerce above 
mentioned. The delights of smoking, you will imagine, 
must be irresistibly attractive, when I inform you that 
sixteen hundred plantations of this captivating weed are 
annually cultivated on a single island, in order to furnish 
a supply for this amiable propensity ! 

The simplicity of making soft sugar, or Muscovados, 
of which I saw the various details on Monsieur De 
Pestre’s estate, as I had before witnessed-at New Orleans, 
is equally remarkable. It consists in compressing, be- 
neath powerful rollers, the saccharine juice from the 
canes, which flows successively into several large vats, 
where it undergoes different degrees of purification by 
boiling ; the cane, when thus expressed, serving as the 
best fuel for feeding the fires. It is then packed up in 
barrels, and allowed to remain till the molasses have en- 
tirely drained out, through holes left in the bottom, when 
both are ready prepared for market. 

The process of making loaf-sugar is much more com- 
pliczted and expensive. The mode adopted in producing 
its whiteness is rather curious, and is effected by placing 
on the sugar, when put into barrels, a quantity of well- 
soaked clay. This is allowed to remain for about a 
month; the copious moisture from which, draining 
through the mass, and carrying off the colouring matter 
that it previously possessed, leaves it purified of its dross, 
and perfectly white. 

Having seen three or four different plantations, with 
which, especially those producing coffee, I was extremely 

.gratified, and having spent several days enjoying the 
ind and open-hearted hospitalities of my worthy host 
and his amiable lady, the former of whom showed me as 
much of the surrounding country as the time would per- 
mit, I was driven back by him in his carriage to Matan- 
zas. I found the climate, on the species of table-land 
where his house is situated, deliciously soft and refresh- 
ing; and am told by my friend, that the yellow fever is 
never known there, or in any part of the island at a dis- 
tance from the coast. Such, however, is the malignant 
influence of the shore, that even the inhabitants of the 
island living at a distance from it are often attacked by 
the vomito when they arrive at the Havana. The great- 
est annoyance they experience arises from the prodigious 





number of black ants that infest the soil; they raise 
mounds to an enormous height, similar to those of their 
destructive kindred in Asia, whose laborious works I 
have so often witnessed on the plains of Hindostan. 

Monsieur De Pestre appears to be a very humane mas- 
ter; and his slaves, as far as I could judge, seem to be 
treated with great mildness. He has established a social 
system amongst them highly creditable to his feelings, 
and performs the ceremony of marriage between the 
different couples of black lovers, which, on many other 
estates, is left to the poor negroes themselves to contract 
or dissolve as they please. I omitted to mention to you 
the numerous and lovely little humming-birds I saw 
flitting about the various gardens and plantations that I 
visited; they form, with thcir brightly-glowing and re- 
splendent plumage, a most interesting object to an in- 
habitant of a northern climate. 

On again reaching Matanzas, I ascertained that a slave- 
ship had just entered the port from the African coast, 
with 250 slaves on board. She had been chased by the 
British schooner Skip-Jack for some hours before making 
the harbour, and I regret much to say, for the cause of 
humanity, that she escaped it during the darkness of 
night. On proceeding to the quarter where these wretch- 
ed beings were confined, I found them all huddled to- 
gether in a large room, in which they were exposed to 
sale like a drove ef pigs, in'a state of complete nudity, 
with the exception of a bandage tied round their loins. 
They were disposed in lots of graduated ages, and were 
seated on the floor in groups of eight and ten, feeding out 
of a parcel of buckets, or rather devouring a miserable 
mess of the coarsest plantain, with a meagre sprinkling 
of bones and rice, exhibiting a colour as black asink. It 
was, in truth, a species of pottage that I should have 
refused giving to my swine. Three of these miserable 
outcasts were extremely ill, from the effects of close con- 
finement during a long voyage; particularly one of them, 
who appeared in a dying state, utterly unable to stand 
up, and who lay prostrate and groaning on the ground as 
naked nearly as he was born. The unhappy creature 
was literally nothing but skin and bone—a complete ana- 
tomie vivante, or I should rather say, mourante. Not a 
single person showed him the slightest sympathy, or gave 
him either clothes, food, or medicine; as if his merciless 
owners apprehended that the money expended on him 
would be entirely lost in consequence of his death, which 
there was too much reason to fear was fast approaching. 
O, slavery! “sharper than a serpent’s tooth” are thy 
foul and demon-like fangs! You will scarcely believe, 
that notwithstanding his deplorable condition, and that of 
his two countrymen, they were immediately put up to 
auction, in order to wring from the stony-hearted specu- 
lators on human flesh standing around, as many dollars 
as might be bidden for them on the desperate chance of 
their surviving. During the biddings the prostrate ne- 
gro was attempted to be raised on his feet, to show that 
he was not actually dead, and therefore not without hope 
to a possible purchaser. But famine and disease had 
caten into his soul, and he sunk down in utter exhaustion. 
The gamblers for human blood, however, unutterably 
strange to say, offered money for his thus wasted body, 
and for those of his two sick countrymen ; and they were 
finally knocked down for some score or two of dollars. 
On enquiring the following morning, I was informed that 
this forlorn victim of the white man’s inhumanity had 
expired during the night, and thus escaped for ever from 
his cruel persecutors. 

The wickedness of the Spanish government in still 
permitting this horrible traffic, in defiance of treaties en- 
tered into with the British government, whose money, 
or rather that of the nation, they have received to a large 
amount, if I mistake not, as a bribe to stimulate their 
possible virtue, is totally inexcusable. The number of 
these wretched beings imported since 1800 exceeds, I 
understand, two hundred and sixty thousand ! 

Equally bad is the shameful connivance of the author- 
ities of this island in suffering the existence of desperate 
and lawless hordes of pirates in the various ports of Cuba, 
but especially at Regla, in the very suburbs of the capita] 
itself. From thence they proceed, ready equipped and 
armed, and sometimes, it is credibly said, furnished from 
the public stores of the government, on their marauding 
excursions against all nations not bearing the Spanish 
flag. The atrocities they have committed on the high 
seas throughout this part of the world, in plundering 
defenceless ships and murdering their crews, are worthy 
of the very worst era of the Algerines of Europe, or that 
of the pirates of the Persian Gulf. That part of the 
unholy spoil has found its way into the pockets of those 
who were impcriously and officially called on to put a 


sorry to say, if my information be correct, the lish, 


doubt whatever. Not even an external show © igh 
able determination or humanity has been made, J under, 
stand, by the administrators of the government to cheek 
the iniquities of these abandoned outlaws, who, after ey 
turning to Havana, laden with their ill-gotten plu 
and reeking in the blood of their butchered victim. 
have been allowed to dispose of it in open market 
Regla with the most unblushing effrontery. In this yp 
ter place they are regularly banded together in lawless 
association, under the gentle denomination of « Mussel, 
men,” forsooth, and may have also a corporate seal, 
regards any opposition that would be made to Poe 
course by the participating government. The combin 
cruisers of England and the United States have had the 
charge thrown on them of clearing the seas in this ne 
bourhood, in consequence of the gross dereliction of daty 
in those whom it immediately concerned, and whos 
honour and honesty were strongly affected in not per. 
forming the bounden obligations that devolved y 
them. By the public spirit of these two powers in tap. 
turing, hanging, and blowing up these piratical sa: 
much practical benefit has been conferred on 
commerce ; and they have happily succeeded for the pre. 
sent in sweeping them from the ocean. 

It is said by some that the authorities are afraid of ip, 
terfering with these marine banditti, from a consideration 
of their strength and numbers ; but their conduct is xt. 
tributed by others, and with a greater show of reason, tp 
the fear of losing the gains of that profitable partnership 
hitherto believed to have been carried on between 
which would at once cease if Justice, who at present 
supinely sleeps on her post, were to assert her supremacy, 
With upwards of 20,000 troops in the island, it requires 
but the will to to be just, in order to maintain the ri 
of commerce; and if the bribed hand is still to blind the 
eyes, it remains only for the British and American na 
to tear off the bandage, and compel the authorities to a¢t 
as becomes their station. 

Cuba is the largest and finest of the West India islands 
and is situated in lat. 23° 8’ N.; being nearly twice 
long as St. Domingo, and upwards of four times th 
length of Jamaica: extending to a length of 700 miles, 
with a breadth of about eighty. Humboldt observes, 
“that its area differs but little in extent from’ that of 
England, properly so called, without Wales.” In refer. 
ence to a geological survey that he took of it durings 
long residence here, he remarks, that “the island of Cuba, 
for more than four fifths of its extent, is composed of low 
lands. The soil is covered with secondary and tertiary 
formations of some rocks of gneiss-granite, syenite, and 
euphotide. The island is crossed from E.S.E. to W.NW, 
by a chain of hills which approach the southern coat, 
while more to the west they stretch towards the northem 
coast.” 

The present population of Cuba is, I believe, some. 
where about a million of inhabitants; and its resources, 
were it in other hands, would render it one of the most 
desirable and delightful islands in the world. Her situ. 
tion is commanding, and she may be said to hold the key 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Perhaps it is to be wished, for 
the interests of all parties, that she may one day declare 
her independence. This will probably happen when the 
creoles shall have gained a little more knowledge of the 
art of government ; when they will, quietly or otherwise, 
put on the shelf their Spanish rulers, and try the expeti 
ment cf governing themselves. They will at least have 
one satisfaction to console them, should it succeed n0 
better than the vicious system at present in force amongtt 
them, that it cannot be worse; with the advantage, at all 
events, of having acquired their freedom. 

The Havana was the military post of the New World 
till 1808 ; and, according to the illustrious traveller abow 
mentioned, “received annually 1,800,000 piastres from 
the Mexican territory. From that period,” he states 
“the revenue arising from the customs increased to such 
a degree, as not only to suffice for its own wants but for 
those of the mother country during its long struggle with 
its Spanish colonies.” 

I am now leaving Matanzas once more for Havant, 
where I have been much amused with the fanciful and 
poetical names given to different negro boys and girl 
of Mrs. Harper’s establishment, where I am residing. 
One is surnamed “ Lord Byron,” another is christened 
“ Moore,” and a third “ Henda;” names of adoption 
which the romantic daughter of mine hostess, a poetty- 
loving maiden of fifteen, assigned to these little blacks. 
moors, when they were quite children, out of the great 
love she bore to those poetic masters of her heart. His 
sable lordship Carries his honours with a composure 





stop to these nefarious proceedings, there cannot be, I am 


dignity well becoming his aristocratic station ; and as be 
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b 0 — . . . 
P tlightes knows no other name, would, no doubt, feel highly af-| between the Spaniards and their lately revolted colonies,| thither, it was essential for the captain to clear out for 


Pf honow, fonted were he to be robbed of his privilege of the peer-| I engaged a passage, along with an American gentleman|some other place on the shores of the United States, 
Ps T under, age by being addressed otherwise. ; of the name of Nicholls, on board a brig proceeding to] which in our case was Mobile, as all communication 
t 10 check [shall now conclude my long and rambling letter ;| Sisal, in the province of Yucatan. This is the nearest] with the revolted colonies is strictly forbidden by the 
Ps after rp, wif I have not robbed you of your patience, it will be} point of the Mexican territory to the westward of Cape| Spanish authorities. We kad taken our leave, the even- 
Plone, jecause you possess more of virtue and kind indulgence St. Antonio, the most notorious rendezvous for pirates in ing before, of the amusements of Havana, in listening, 
a victi than does my poor epistle of the art of amusing. Adieu! | the whole of Cuba, after that infamous den at Regla. for the last time, to the splendid military band belonging 
Market y # As I had omitted bringing letters of credit with me to| to one of the Spanish regiments, that plays once or twice 
in thish: # LETT the island, from having renounced the idea of proceeding] every week in the Plaza d’Armas. On these occasions, 
ML Lavwlesg TTER 1. farther than Cuba, on leaving New Orleans, it now be-| the promenade is very fashionably attended by the belles 

of the city. Here, sauntering along the verdant alleys 


“Muse, f poanical Garden at Havana—The Punta—Raths—Iliberality of] came necessary to recruit my funés in order to anticipate 


He Seal, a the Ree eer ik Meco tine oe pod yretus all possible contingencies. 1 found, however, that asking| of the sweet-scented hedge-rows, beneath the pure star- 
to such 4 tampeche—Singular mode of military watch there—Arrive at| for money at Havana, was like asking for the life of the/ light of a splendid tropical sky, or reposing on the nu- 
P Cong ee ee Crossing the Gulf—Magnifi-| owner of it, and that the information I had gained on| merous benches, variously disposed, without cap, bonnet, 
ae th # eo p ee ee British Consul—Forutying his first arriving there, respecting the want of confidence|or shawl—such is the mildness, or rather heat of the 
“hts ne! house with cotton bales—Advised not to proceed—Gallant| existing among all classes, was superlatively true. climate—they enjoy the exquisite strains of Rossini, 
be of daty achievement of Santa Anna—His triumphal entry—Wretched] Having made an acquaintance with a Mr. Noel Clark,| executed, I must acknowledge, in a masterly style, which 
oye Whose a povete we a big Pe a tt pA ail an American merchant resident in the corner of the Plaza} I never heard exceeded by the finest military band in 
baler . S fasnge of names—Curious construction of houses—Plan del d’Armas, who had shown me considerable attention, and| Europe. : : 
+ Upon Rio—Leave the Tierra Caliente—Mountain landscape—Orizaba| had been profuse in his demonstrations of civility, I con-| I had formed some intention of proceeding hence to 
TS 1 cap, —Coffre de visas, ba the ee tang it ne b= of! sidered him the best person in the world to apply to for| Jamaica, which lies not more than about eighty miles 
: Savages, eeeet seaace ee Se SR ng trifling loan. As I had the means of guaranteeing him| from the southérnmost point of Cuba, and whence, I 
n general ai Jalapa, Mexico, 27th Feb. 1832, | from all possibility of loss, I entertained not the smallest] imagined, a more direct passage to Vera Cruz could be 
Pas , ““""" lidea, in connection with his frank, and, apparently, ge-| obtained; but the startling account received a few days 





ey MY DEAR FRIEND, nerous professions, of receiving a negative to my propo-| previously, of the insurrection of the slaves, and of the 
raid of in, Not having seen the Botanical Garden, during my pre-| sition. I therefore presented to him various documents) burning down of 120 plantations, naturally induced me 
sideration rious short residence at Havana, I took the opportunity | that I had in my possession as to personal respectability,| to change my plan. That I had remained sufficiently 
et is at. of the few remaining days of my residence to visit it;| which would have satisfied all mankind except a distrust-| long in Havana, you will readily admit, when I assure 
reason, to fally expecting to behold the rarest assemblage of choice} ful Havana merchant. This I did as much for my own| you, that, three or four nights prior to my departure, 
artnership tropical trees, shrubs, flowers, and plants, that had ever| satisfaction as for his, though a matter of supcrerogation| fourteen assassinations were committed in various parts 
en them, been collected under the genial and fostering atmosphere altogether, inasmuch as I voluntarily proposed, from a|of the city; one of the murdered persons, a Frenchman 
t present of either Cancer or Capricorn. I was doomed, however,| principle of delicacy, as our acquaintance had been of a} being the friend of a gentleman living in the same lodg- 


prematy, toa woeful disappointment; for a poorer and more meagre} casual nature, to place in his hands valuable property| ing-house with me at the time it occurred. Though 
| Tequires display of vegetable productions of any description I amounting in intrinsic worth to considerably beyond the} most of these miserable victims were, I believe, Spaniards, 
he m never witnessed. The little contracted parterres of the] loan required, and which was convertible at any moment,| and natives of the island, yet one of my own countrymen, 
blind the Plaza d’Armas exceeded it considerably in horticultural if necessary, into ready money. The poor man, however,| Mr. John Davidson, of London, had a narrow escape 
ran Nay interest—even the small, though elegant and beautifully | after turning it over in his mind during three sleepless| with his life, in consequence of neglecting the wholesome 

advice of the Spanish consul at New Orleans—noi to 


ies to act trimmed garden of my late worthy host, Monsieur De| nights which he took to consider about it—and I regret e 
Pestre, at El Destino, “ bore away the bell” from this} it should have cost him such a wearisome repose in soj walk in the streets after dusk. It appears that my com- 


islands, would-be national repository of botanical subjects. Had oppressive a climate—after strangely mingling in the patriot, with whom I have the pleasure of being acquaint- 


twice ag there been a gold or silver mine beneath its surface, no| confusion of his ideas, as he must have done, some unre-| ed, was amusing himself, while sauntering along the 
mes the doubt the zeal and industry of the government would| solvable and suspected loss to ensue with the more valu-| streets in the dark, by smoking a cigar, when he was ab- 
0 mil have been most laudably exhibited—if not for the benefit} able pledge that I offered to him—after calculating, in| ruptly accosted by a Spaniard, of athletic and suspicious 
bserves, of mankind, at least for their own. But as science has} short, by an inverted order of computation, that he was] appearance, with a request to lend him his cigar with 
that of not the immediate effect of filling the pockets, for the} parting with his darling dollars for ever, though receiv-| which to light his own, During the operation, which 
i ele advantage of which latter these thirsty speculators in the ing, at the very instant of payment, more than their} was unusually long, the strauger produced as vivid a glow 
uring 4 shining Mammon leave the mother-country for the colo-| worth in return, at length gave me an absolute refusal.| as he possibly could, while, at the same time, his eyes 
nies, botany is allowed to slumber in the woods andj Even the recollection of his professed civilities and ac-| were directed with a scrutinising glance on the features 
dof low forests, for the instruction of the nymphs, fauns, and the| commodations, equally unsolicited and unexpected by me,| of his supposed victim. When he had thus made bis 
tertiary satyrs, that may inhabit them. Should the fabled garden| could not turn the balance in my favour, where not aj observation he returned the cigar, accompanied by this 
ty and of the Hesperides be ever realised in Cuba, and the trees] shadow of risk was to be encountered ; and we parted, I] rather startling remark—“ You may now pass on, sir— 
VN, flourish with golden fruit, it may be very easy of predic-| believe, in mutual amazement,-—the ultra-cautious trades-| your cigar has saved your life—you are not the person I 
1 om tion, that the choicest collection of specimens of indigen-| man being astounded that I could possibly think of ask-|@m looking for!” It is needless to say that the shudder- 
orthern ous growth will then decorate the now vacant spaces of|ing for money without giving him an equal quantity of} ing traveller did pass on, and rather more quickly than 
this extensive, but unimproved, soi-disant nursery of| money in return; and I, that he should be ignorant that] he had advanced; and was happy to find himself once more 
— ants. two and two make four, that where there is no hazard] in safety, within his apartments at the hotel, where he 
ources, One of my favourite promenades, while resident at Ha-| there can be no loss, and that profession should be fol-| could enjoy his amusement without the disagreeable ad- 
owe vana, was along the shores of the Punta, situated extra} lowed by practice. dition of having six inches of cold steel plunged in his 
Berd muros. The entire formation of its surface is of madre-| I have merely mentioned this circumstance for the} bosom. : 
he key pore, presenting, from its numberless masses, deep inden-| purpose of giving you a little insight into the stock ez-| In four days after our departure from the capitel of 
od, for tations, and extremely delicate and beautiful construction,| change, if so I may term it, of Havana—into the ele-| Cuba, after passing the dangerous reefs of Los Colorados, 
eclae astudy of no common geological interest. Here, on the| ments of which mercantile society at this place is com-} and, till lately, the still more dangerous promontory of 
rhs margin of the ocean, which beats against it during a] posed; since I suffered no inconvenience whatever from|Cape St. Antonio, the very focus of pirates, we dropped 
of the north wind with terrific violence, are excavated out of|the want of compliance with my request, otherwise than anchor before Sisal, in Yucatan. The line of this Mexi- 
= this material a variety of baths, covered over by a wooden] from the three days’ delay, which, in Europe, would have} can province is extremely low, and divested of all objects 
toof in order to protect from rain and heat, and where| been accounted sufficiently long for the examination andj of interest; a solitary watch-tower, placed at intervals 
hare this greatest of luxuries in a hot climate is enjoyed to} signing of a treaty of peace. along the shore, as a protection against piratical ineur- 
ed 0 perfection. The sea water has a more crystal clearness} It is grateful to the mind when it can set off an open-| sions, with a fringe of stunted trees and shrubs, being 
on the coast of Cuba than I ever remember to have seen| hearted act of liberality against a trait of character in the only elevation on which to rest the eye. Till within 
atal it elsewhere: and in consequence of being influenced by| which nothing but a gloomy suspicion dwells; and in|a very short period—thanks to the British and United 
States’ cruisers for the improvement of the times—this 


the warmth of the Gulf-stream which passes the north] Mr. Nicholls, though an entire stranger to him, and with 

Vorl point of the island, possesses a deliciousness of temperature| whom I had scarcely exchanged a dozen words, I found 
bow that astonished me. I availed myself of frequent oppor-| an instance of the former. This gentleman—of the same 
tunities afforded during my residence of enjoying this} country with his antipodes, being a resident of Hemp- 
Natural warm bath of the sca, being a circunistance| stead in Long Island, in the state of New York,—not 
of but very rare oceurrence in any part of the world.| only offered, with the purest voluntariness, to cash my 
Though we should esteem it rather early, in our northern| bill, to the extent of half his purse, which exceeded the 
climate, to undress by the sea-side in the month of Jan-| amount that I required, and with an instantaneous rejec 
wary, for the purpose of bathing, as a mere matter of/tion of my leaving any thing like a “ quid pro quo” in 
pleasure, yet when the thermometer was standing at os his hands, but gratified me still me “ — to = en cd tate eh’ Dekeardde yanmar’ ere 
i i ing, " a en previously . 2 . 

reat, crer-olercasaees ane ele anaen ey taliatie tae tare ectionenie : : seme flights of my old and interesting acquaintance 


in the water as in the air, there did not seem much to] looking out for a compagnon de voyage, and accepted his S : : 
apprehend as to taking cold. proposal most cheerfully, as my military compatriots] the flying-fish ; whose velocity and evolutions, closely re. 
were on the eve of embarking in the British packet-ship| sembling the appearance of swallows skimming along 


I now began t re for crossing the Gulf to Mex- k e ; n 
ico; te Pre erha that 1 had, at Tength, determined on| for England, one of the French counts had sailed for] the water, with here and there a dolphin bouncing out of 
taking after considerable fluctuations of opinion, and} Porto Rico, and the other, captivated by the black eyes} the oo after = are — pleasing at sea, where 

isgivi i vhi ish b tte, si his arrival in the island, was} amusements canno much diversified. 
some misgivings of mind, founded on the rumours which| of a Spanish brunette, since his F set tur toit of tnttien themataret "Wimabas den 


had reached Cuba of roaching civil war in that] going to be married. ; ‘ f a Y 
donutry; Ae a. direet ars to Vera Cruz or Tampico, . On the morning of the 2d of February, Mr. Nicholls} sidered the healthiest of the Mexican provinces, though 
the two principal sea-ports on the Atlantic coast, could/ and myself embarked on board a brig, called the Alide, | small and unimportant, is characterised by a finer race 
not be obtained, in consequence of the existing hostility] for the little port of Sisal, in Yucatan. In proceeding| of men and women than I have since beheld in places 


short passege, of four days, would have exposed us to 
little short of a certainty of being boarded and plundered, 
and to something more than a possibility of losing our 
lives by some of these outlaws. A visitation of the former 
kind has been three times inflicted on the consignor of 
our vessel, during the period of his navigating the Gulf; 
the result of which was his total ruin; the maranders 
having, on the last occasion, stripped his brig of her whole 
cargo, containing every thing that the unfortunate man 
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considerably more populous; the district in which it is 
situated being distinguished for la belle nature, as well of 
an animate as inanimate description. 

Having heard of a boat proceeding, on the following 
day, to Campeche, my companion and myself, as there 
was nothing whatever to detain us, engaged with the 
owner for accommodations—if the hold of the vessel 
could be so called, which, nevertheless, was the best that 
he could offer us. In the interval, we were entertained 
in a private house, and were waited on at table, as also 
the. other inmates of it, by about half a dozen young 
girls, exhibiting, with traits of considerable beauty, the 
utmost possible modesty and decorum of manner, though 
attired in a way that, without reflecting on the heat of 
the climate, would lead you to suppose the very reverse. 
Their dress was simply a white petticoat with a chemise 
thrown over it, and hollowed out behind so as to expose 
half the naked back. Each of these Mexican Hebes 
took her station behind a chair during the respective 
meals, holding a plate gently pressed with both her hands, 
and inclined towards her bosom, ready to be placed be- 
fore the guest the moment it should be required, and pre- 
senting a native elegance, and untaught grace of manner, 
united with an unaffected bashfulness, that perfectly sur- 
prised me in this obscure corner of the late Spanish ter- 
ritories. 

Having strolled some distance into the country, we 

saw in all directions signs of the most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion; besides innumerable wild ducks, cranes, and other 
aquatic birds, covering the various /agunas that lie in 
the vicinity of the town. These marshes, though they 
afford amusement, ad libitum, to the sportsman, exhale, 
during the summer months, a pestilential atmosphere ge- 
nerative of fever and ague, which I found but too preva- 
lent along the entire coast. 

Forty-eight hours after landing at Sisal brought us to 

Campeche, a distance of 90 miles by sea, and 120 by 
land ; our little vessel being a quick sailer and the breeze 
highly favourable. In the present instance, we had no 
place to sleep in but the hold of the boat, and no bed except 
some spare sails whereon to repose. We were kept, 
however, from the heavy dews of the night, and received 
in civility what was wanting in accommodation ; and we 
discovered, soon afterwards, that we might go farther and 
fare much worse, though paying nearly ten times more 
for our stipulated advantages. The shore, along which 
we had been coasting, is equally flat and uninteresting as 
previously, till within a few miles of our destination, 
when it rises to several picturesque elevations, and forms 
a semicircular sweep, in the centre of which lies Cam- 
peche. The town is flanked by two large churches, sur- 
rounded entirely by fortifications, and displays a much 
more pleasing aspect, externally, than any thing we found 
to admire on pacing its streets. The Alameda, never- 
theless, is a beautiful promenade, neatly stuccoed and 
adorned with various ornaments, and exceeds, in elegance, 
the one that we had left bebind us at Havana—excluding 
from consideration the lovely view from the latter. 

We fortunately found here the brig Sancho Panza, on 
the point of sailing to Vera Cruz, and immediately se- 
cured a passage in her for twenty-five dollars. In the 
interim, I mounted a horse and galloped some miles into 
the country. It appears very indifferently cultivated, and 
exhibits but few traces of active industry. Indeed, from 
the ruinous decay into which many of the better houses 
and gardens in the suburbs have fallen, since the expul- 
sion of the Spaniards who formerly occupied them, the 
place seems fast declining from its prosperity. The 
noble forests of the mahogany-tree, covering, to a consi- 
derable extent, the southern hills, offer the principal ob. 
jects of attraction in this neighbourhood. 

Military watch is kept with particular strictness at 
Campeche, in consequence of the vic:nage of so hostile 
a government as that of Cuba; but the mode by which 
the various sentries prove their alertness during the night, 
is most peculiar, and equally distressing to a sleepy per- 
son. On the ringing of a bell at the main guard, which 
occurs every five or ten minutes, the nearest soldier on 
duty vociferates, with the loudest and most extraordinary 
intonation of voice that can be imagined, to the sentry 
beyond him; resembling something between a scream 
and a how!], as if the sturdy warrior had been suddenly 
seized with violent sickness or a fit of the colic. In this 
manner the unearthly sound passes, from one to the other, 
till it has made the entire circle of the garrison. With 


such a narcotic you cannot entertain a doubt of a stranger 
sleeping soundly. 

On the 10th of February the Sancho Panza got under 
weigh, and commenced her passage across the Gulf to Vera 
Cruz, the chief port of entry on the eastern coast of Mexico. 


sified, ad infinitum, the general effect; the extremity of 
the chain on each side curving downwards with a waving 
but gentle declination. 
grand mountain landscape required no addition to set it 
off; but when contrasted with the flat and tame charac- 
ter of the coast of Yucatan that we had just left behind 
us, it increased, by comparison, the highly pleasurable 
emotions we experienced. 


portals of some mysterious region—the guardian giants 
of some happy valley beyond, where all was peace and 
security. Orizaba is distant from the coast about sixty 
miles, from which we were then about twenty-five, and 
in very clear weather can be distinguished as far off as 
180 miles. 


Vera Cruz, situated in 19° 11’ 52” of north latitude. Its 
appearance from the water is remarkably pretty; ex- 
hibiting a showy aspect of churches, with their various 
spires and towers—of white-washed houses with their ter- 


per had played us a very unwarrantable trick, in choking 
up the only apartment that the passengers had for sleep- 


cargo—baggage, boxes, and Iumber—so as to close up 
entirely the few births which it contained. In fact, our 
situation was much worse than it was a few days pre- 
viously, in the hold of the boat, which was never intend- 
ed to convey passengers, while the Sancho Panza was 
built for the express purpose. Our complaints, at the 
same time, amounted to very little; for the cunning na- 
vigator had got fairly to “ windward of us,” having 
pocketed the passage-money; and the law being at his 
sole dictation, as judge and jury in the case, we were 
compelled, after grumbling and groaning and remon- 
strating, to make the best of our “untoward” situation. 
My companion compromised the matter, by sleeping, 
unconfined, on the open deck, where he could stretch 
himself on an even surface, though the dews were falling 
as heavily as a Scotish mist. With regard to myself, be- 
lieving the danger of suffocation below to be less than 
that arising from the damp air above, I arranged my 
miserable bed, as well as I could, on the edges and angles 
of half a score trunks, sea-chests, and packages, placed in 
every fori of inequality. Besides all this, I had the ad- 
ditional recreation, every evening, of a serenade from a 
great tom cat, who was caterwauling through the live- 
long night, instead of catching rats, for which purpose 
he had been closely pent up in a kind of pantry adjoin- 
ing. I could not avoid thinking, with the wisest of men, 
as well on this occasion as I had done on a variety of 
others, during the chequered scenes I have passed through 
in different parts of the world, that “ he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow!” The best philosophy, 
however, because I belicve the only refuge under such 
circumstances, is patience ; and being somewhat musical, 
and totally unable, in the present instance, to think of 
any thing but the cat, who was continually piping away 
with a marvellous diversity of tone, I tried, on the second 
night, as a “ dernier ressort,” to examine the compass of 
his most sonorous voice, and ascertain how many octaves 
he might be able to run through, in a concert of his own 
species, should any ingenious speculatur be inclined, in 
this enterprising age, to buy him for the experiment. 
The operation was successful, and, at length, sent me to 
sleep—the best and most desirable result that could 
happen. - 

On the fourth day after leaving Yucatan we came in 
sight of the splendid scenery that characterises the sea- 
coast of the province of Vera Cruz; or, to speak more 
correctly, which forms the back-ground of that district. 
The sun had just risen, and the noble mountain Pic de 
Orizaba, elevated to the lofty altitude of 17,371 feet above 
the sea, shone with a resplendent brightness perfectly en- 
chanting. Its extreme snowy whiteness, united with its 
vast height, was such as to deceive even the practised 
eyes of the captain himself. It was pronounced to be a 
cloud; till, unchanging as it remained, amid the gra- 
dually ascending masses of vapour that encircled its base 
and higher regions, as well as concealed a chain of moun- 
tains in its vicinity, we were convinced of our mistake. 
In ashort time, this misty veil was withdrawn altogether, 
when a magnificent array and outline of peaks and ridges 
was exhibited, on which the sun was pouring down a 
flood of rosy light that I never saw exceeded, if equalled, 
even in Switzerland. We now beheld the Coffre de Pe- 
rote, and the fine chain of the Sierra di Cempoala, form- 
ing a brilliant semicircular sweep, and terminating with 
the shores of the Gulf. To these were superadded minor 
ridges and elevations occupying the foreground, thrown 
into the most fanciful and romantic shapes, which diver- 


The abstract beauty of this 


These huge mountains seemed to stand like the mighty 


In the afternoon we came to anchor in the roads of 


ing in, with a heterogeneous assemblage of parcels of 


SRE ene 
These latter, though very weak, are sufficiently strong 
for resistance, considering the elements of which an af 
tacking force in this country would be naturally ion. 
posed. Immediately opposite to the town, and perfectly 
commanding it, at a distance of about three-quarters ¢ 
a mile, and seated on an isolated rock in the sea, lies the 
strong fort of St. Juan de Ulloa, which, on the expulsion 
of the Spaniards from the continent, was held by them 
for a considerable period, while the latter was in the pos. 
session of the patriots. It maintains the same position 
with respect to Vera Cruz that the castle of Guern 
does to the town of that name; and is now united to the 
Mexican territories, as not a single Spaniard, except b 
sufferance, is allowed to remain in the republic, 7 
On entering the city, I found every thing in a state of 
alarm and military movement. The reports that had 
reached us in Cuba were all confirmed. The country was 
on the eve of a civil war. Numbers of the fair sex had 
already left the place, and the rest were preparing to fol. 
low their example—commerce was entirely suspended— 
the merchants were fortifying their houses with barri. 
cadoes of cotton bales, with which they were blocking 
up their doors and passages, and the lower range of win. 
dows—trcops, both horse and foot, were flocking into the 
town—and every thing gave “ dreadful note of prepara. 
tion.” The government forces were lying about three 
leagues off, at a small village called Santa Fé, from which 
the inhabitants were expecting an immediate attack. 
Santa Anna is the leader of the revolutionary party in 
the province of Vera Cruz, and to whose military care 
has been committed the government of the city and fort, 
He is a handsome-looking man, of about forty-two, and 
has the reputation of being the most skilful and enter. 
prising of the Mexican generals. 
The cause of this civil commotion is stated to be for 
the purpose of driving from power the present ministers, 
who are represented as being extremely corrupt and pro. 
fligate; appropriating the public money voted for the 
benefit of general education, and for other national ad. 
vantages, to their own use. They are charged also with 
the equally odious attempt, in the eyes of true and faith. 
ful Mexicans, of bringing back the old Spaniards, to ex. 
tricate themselves from the dominion of whom it cost 
the republic so much blood and treasure. 
Before paying my respects to the British consul, with 
the view of ascertaining the possibility of my proceeding 
to the capital, in the present juncture of affairs,-and, if 
it were possible, the prudence of such a step, I took a 
survey, with my companion, of our beleaguered town, or 
at least such as it was threatened to be-made in a short 
iime. It is the place where the intrepid Cortez first 
landed on the 21st of April, 1519, and displays mich re. 
gularity and_elegance, having been constructed of mate- 
rials of madrepore formation, drawn from the bottom of 
the ocean, as no rock is to be found in the vicinity of the 
city. Its form is a parallelogram, and its population 
about 10,000. The houses are in general handsome and 
well built, and require only a fresher coat of paint or 
white-wash to render them still more imposing. The 
streets are spacious, the foot-pavement well kept; and 
the whole appearance evinces more of neatness and or- 
derly arrangement than I had expected to find in what 
was so latcly a Spanish colonial town. The thoroagh- 
fares of the city exceed considerably in breadth and clean. 
liness the streets of Havana, which are, in truth, nothing 
better than Janes and alleys choked up with dirt. In the 
plaza, or square, stands the government house, at present 
occupied by Santa Anna and his military court, and form. 
ing one side of it; a second is bounded by the cathedral, 
a rusty-looking, gloomy pile of building ; the other two 
are filled up with a row of handsome private residences, 
and a line of shops covered by piazzas. 
The street. in which resides the English consul, Mr. 
Welsh, is the neatest and best constructed of the whole, 
displaying a superior elegance in its edifices and general 
aspect. On entering the gate leading to his court-yard, 
I found him prepared to sustain, with sundry cotton 
bales, and other similar matériel de guerre, the anticl 
pated siege and possible sack of the town. I regretted to 
find that this gentleman had so far identified himself 
with the revolutionary party, that in case of their losing 
the day his situation will be by no means enviable. It is 
certainly an act of great imprudence, to speak in the 
mildest terms of it, for a person accredited as a commer- 
cial agent by a foreign power, to mix himself up with 
either local or national politics. They have certainly no 
eonnection whatever with the character that he has to 
maintain; and any interference with them compromises 
at once his own station, and the neutrality of the govern- 
ment te which he belongs. Leaving him, however, to 
the consequences of his own rashness, my business was 








On descending to the cabin, we found our Mexican skip. 


race-roofs—and surrounded entirely with fortified walls. 
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uire in what predicament I stood myself, and whe- 
ld be necessary for me, on the very threshold 
pire, with the direct road before me leading to 
the capital, and after all the previous inconveniences | 
had sustained in the endeavour to reach it, to face to the 
‘sht about, and decamp forthwith to New Orleans, or 
mg the experiment of arriving there at all hazards. 

The consul’s advice was strongly opposed to my 
making the attempt. He informed ie that his letters 
from the capital apprised him of the great probability of 
a general revolution being on the eve of breaking out, 
throughout the whole of the Mexican states, similar to 
the one that occurred in 1828, and which, he assured me, 

marked by circumstances of universal uproar, blood. 
shed, and confusion. Foreigners, he said, of all descrip- 
tions, were in very bad odour throughout the country, 
which I fear his own ill-judged conduct would not tend 
odiminish ; and that, if not murdered, we should run 
the risk of being stripped of every thing, and our pro- 
pleasure turned into woful pain. He was just on 
the point of conveying his wife and family to a place of 
gourity about thirty miles off, and had understood from 
the general that the gates of the city were to be imme- 
diately closed, so as to prevent all communication either 
by entrance or departure. ; 

Had I been inclined, notwithstanding this friendly 
counsel, to push forward, I discovered that the alarm was 
go great that no conveyance was to be procured ; neither 
horsé, nor mule, litera, nor attendants, were to be ob- 
tained; and the only alternative was to wait the depar- 
tare of a vessel bound to the United States, and return 
as 1 came, with my curiosity disappointed. My quar- 
ters at the Gran Sociedad offered no temptation to pro- 
crastinate my stay under these circumstances; for they 

nted the very worst specimen of a Spanish hotel, 
divested of every comfort, and where dirt and mosquitoes 
beset me in every corner. I was apprehensive, too, from 
theviolent rains and thunder-storms that had taken place 
since my arrival, of the commencement of the sickly sea- 
son;as the pestilential exhalations arising from the satura- 
ted earth, and the effluvia from decomposed matter, gene- 
nilly produce the yellow fever, of which the black vomit is 
thedeadly sign. ‘This horrible complaint, so destructive to 
Europeans, is said to prevail here, more or less, through- 
out the year ; though the months of June, July, August, 
and especially September and October, are the most to be 
dreaded on this fatal coast. Even the natives themselves, 
the arrieros or muleteers, soldiers, and other inhabitants 
living on the table-land of the interior, when they des- 
cend to the plains, are more subject to the infection than 
sttangers arriving across the ocean, and have an in- 
slinctive fear of leaving the pure atmosphere of their 
elevated grounds to encounter the noxious vapours of the 
lower regions. The reason of their greater susceptibi- 
lity to the vomito, and other diseases of the tierras ca- 
lientes, arises from the almost instantaneous change of 
climate to which a few leagues of descent exposes them, 
while foreigners arriving across the sea are gradually 
inured to the burning heat of the pestilential coast of 
Mexico. Even the inhabitants of the yellow-fever shores 
of Havana, seasoned to their own distemper, are said 
hot to escape the destructive vomito of Vera Cruz. Mr. 
Welsh informed me, that of five young men who came 
out with him from England about four years ago, he is 
the only survivor; and what is remarkable, they were 
all temperate livers, and himself the very reverse. 

An occurrence, however, that fell 9ut unexpectedly, 
changed, for the moment, the aspect of affairs, and ena- 
ed me, after a residence of twelve days, to accomplish, 
with a diminished risk, the design that had brought me 
to Vera Cruz, and which I had so much at heart. The 
circumstance to which I allude was the following. In 

consequence of secret information gained by Santa Anna, 
the general left the garrison one dark night with a de- 
tachment of his troops, ordering all the gates to be in- 
stantly closed, in order to prevent the knowledge of his 
movements being communicated to the enemy, posted 

leagues off. While every thing was surmise and 
anxious conjecture respecting the object of his expedi- 
tion, he suddenly made his re-appearance on the morning 
of the second day, having captured a convoy of provi- 
sons; and a chest of money containing 30,000 dollars. 
It appears that his spies had acquainted him with the 

of this supply having left the city of Mexico for the 
government troops at Santa Fé, and, with the promptitude 
and enterprise of a gallant soldier, he had instantly availed 
himself of the intelligence. He immediately marched 
lointereept it; and having posted himself in ambush for 

approaching escort in an advantageous position, had 
taken it completely by surprise, had routed the troops 
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men and money, with the loss of only one or two men 
killed and a few wounded. ; 

The entry of the general into Vera Cruz with his cap- 
tured treasure—his prisoners and other trophies—was 
attended, on a mimic scale, with all the “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.” The batteries fired a salute, 
all the bells in the town rung a peal of victory, flags 
were waving on every church, and the air resounded 
with acclamations of the inhabitants, who rushed in 
crowds to the Plaza, as the troops passed in review be- 
fore the head-quarters of the triumphant chief. The 
sight was beyond doubt highly interesting and ex- 
citing. 

The result of this affair reflected great credit on the 
skill, despatch, and bravery of Santa Anna and his gal- 
lant little band. They had marched incessantly during 
the whole of the first night and half of the following 
day before they reached their ambuscade, and had re- 
turned as expeditiously after accomplishing their object ; 
while the lazy and supine forces of the government, al- 
most within gunshot, were as ignorant of what had been 
going forward as the people of Otaheite. 

As the general’s men had fought and conquered, they 
had a right to be called soldiers; but certainly heroes ex- 
hibiting so unmilitary and extraordinary an appearance, 
I never witnessed before. .They were attired in shreds 
and patches formed of every colour in the rainbow. 
Some had no uniform at all, and many of them, leaving 
out of consideration altogether this warlike distinction, 
seemed pretty nearly divested of all clothing whatever. 
The cavalry, so to call them, were a complete mob of 
hal€-starved peasantry ; numbers of them were without 
either stockings or shoes, others were deprived of both 
coats and jackets, and their nether garments, torn in 
rags and tatters, seemed ready to be carried away with 
the first_good breeze that might blow. Their accoutre- 
ments corresponded in fanciful variety with the rest of 
their motley attire; and rusty swords, broken pikes, and 
worn-out fire-locks, apparently kept for show rather than 
use, constituted the mortal weapons of this ragged ca- 
valeade. It reminded me of Falstaff’s ragamuffins with 
whom he refused to march through Coventry, and who 
was charged with less reason than would have been Santa 
Anna in the present instance, with having unloaded the 
gibbets on his line of march in order to press men into 
his service. Had the doughty knight beheld the bur- 
lesque flower of the Mexican chivalry assembled at Vera 
Cruz, he would have regarded his ruffian crew with as 
much admiration as he felt contempt for them, and in- 
stead of running away from his myrmidons, from utter 
shame of their appearance, would have brandished his 
hacked and beaten blade with all the illustrious pot-valour 
that distinguished his exploits. 

The consul now informed me, though with an unve- 
rified prediction, as the result proved, to my subsequent 
personal annoyance and danger, that he considered the 
affair nearly settled by this coup de main, as the govern- 
ment declared, by intercepted despatches, that they had 
no more supplies of either treasure or provisions to send. 
He told me I might now proceed, if I felt inclined, and 
that he would procure me a passport from the general. 
Eager as I was to avail myself of the only opportunity I 
should ever have of seeing the capital, though I had en- 
gaged a passage to New Orleans, the amount of which I 
forfeited, I embraced the chance and prepared for my de- 
parture. 

My companion, unfortunately, whose time was limited, 
in consequence of engagements requiring his presence 
in New York on the Ist of April, found that the previous 
delay which had occurred would prevent his accompany- 
ing me,‘and I was unwillingly compelled to leave him 
behind. He most liberally, at the same time, advanced 
me all his spare money, amounting to as much as I re- 
quired. I must confess that I regretted much the loss 
of his society; for though with his ultra-democratical 
principles and my ionarchial prepossessions, we did not, 
as may be imagined, always coincide in opinion, yet the 
occasional collision of sentiment served, at least, to keep 
the yellow fever out of our minds, and perhaps, by sym- 
pathy, from our persons also. He was, I must say, of 
all his countrymen whom I ever met with in the United 
States, the most deeply imbued with patriotic vanity. 
His national conceptions of the future high destinies and 
glory of his country exceeded all limits, as he almost 
seemed to imagine that the boundaries of her dominion 
would one day be extended to the farthest point of Ca- 
nada on one side, and Cape Horn on the other. All were 
to fall down and worship the image of republicanism 
which the United States were to set up on the continent 
of the New World. I honour the love of country as 





ent to guard the treasure, and had captured the whole, 


much as any one, and consider the cold heart that is 


destitute of this laudable passion as fit only for “ treason, 
stratagem, and spoil.” I therefere respected the feelings 
of my worthy companion, heated though they were by 
an overweening and excessive national vanity, white at 
the same time I could not avoid laughing at the splendid 
visions of universal empire in which he indulged in fa- 
vour of the land of his nativity. 

For some days prior to my setting off, the atmosphere 
had been completely purified by two or three tremendous 
gales of wind called “ northers,” which are, with certain 
intervals, as much to be wished for by a stranger while 
remaining on the coast, as to be dreaded by him when 
traversing the waters of the Gulf. During the period of 
their continuance, and for some time afterwards, a per- 
son may feel himself secure from an attack of yellow 
fever, as they drive away, with hurricane-like violence, 
the mass of stagnant air hovering over the city, and 
charged with miasmata; throwing in a volume of the 
fresh sea-breeze to occupy its place, and in its turn also 
to become corrupted. A person is somewhat ata loss, in 
ranging through the town, to conceive, during the first 
few days of his residence, the cause of this deadly dis- 
temper; but on searching farther, he discovers that, in 
addition to the dirtiness which characterises the interior 
economy of the less respectable houses, the various pools 
of stagnant water lying in the vicinity of the town have 
a strong tendency, from the rank steam exhaled under 
the fervid sun of the tropics, to produce the effect. 

Having procured mules for myself and baggage, I left 
Vera Cruz on the 26th of February, for the capital, and 
joined a party of English and French gentlemen, who, I 
was happy to learn, were proceeding to the same desti- 
nation. I must restrict, I am sorry to say, this expres- 
sion of pleasure to the latter portion of our society, as 
the former, composed of two wild and thoughtless, indeed 
profligate young men from Liverpool, proceeding to some 
of the mines, were preparing themselves to realise a 
“short life and a merry one,” as they termed it, by drink- 
ing wine and spirits nearly the whole day, to the great 
surprise and disgust of the rest of the party. There is 
no doubt, in such a climate as this, that they will shortly 
accomplish,—sooner, perhaps, than they imagine,—their 
suicidal purpose. In one of our society, a Monsieur Des- 
moutis, I found a highly companionable, scientific, and 
intelligent man, who had just arrived in the New World 
from Paris. 

Our route lay for some distance, on leaving the city, 
across a plain of sand, on the borders of which it lies, 
where are beheld numberless hills and ridges of the same 
material, composed of the finest powder I ever saw, ex- 
cept what I had seen some years ago in the desert of 
Egypt. Shortly afterwards, having previously encoun- 
tered an outpost of Santa Anna’s, where our passports 
were examined, we reached the sea-shore—a circuitous 
path that we had been advised to take in order to avuid 
the government troops stationed at Santa Fé. Through 
this place runs the main road, which under ordinary eir- 
cumstances we should have pursued. 

Leaving the shore, where we had enjoyed the refresh- 
ing breezes of the ocean for about ten miles, without ob- 
serving any thing beyond a succession of sand-hills 
bounding the prospect,—the intervals being. sprinkled 
over with a meagre and stunted vegetation,—we passed 
through several wretched-looking hamlets to the banks 
of the river Antigua. Here we had to ford the stream 
to the village of that name, lying beyond it, whcre the 
water, rising to the flaps of our saddles, compelled us, as 
our only remedy, and that rather a critical one, to rest 
our legs, in an horizontal position, on the necks of our 
Rozinantes, and trust to their steadiness. Once or twice, 
indeed, an unlucky plunge of the animal on which I was 
mounted had nearly dislodged me altogether, by pitching 
me sideway into the current. 

At Antigua the scenery is remarkably picturesque, 
from the presence of the river, and the luxuriant foliage 
of its banks. Here we remained for a couple of hours, 
during the extreme heat of the day, to refresh and cool 
ourselves. The place appeared completely poverty- 
stricken, and, of course, we obtained little or nothing to 
eat, and had to pay as if we had feasted. The charges 
that were made in this, as in other instances, were cal- 
culated, no doubt, on our foreign appearance and suppos- 
ed ignorance of their customs. For a couple of eggs, a 
little bread, and a few black beans boiled to a kind of 
pulp.called frijoles, and which constitute the common 
food of the peasantry, they had the modesty to charge 
each person four shillings. 

On prosecuting our journey, the road lay for many 
miles through a series of verdant and winding. lanes, 
overarched by trees, shrubs, and flowers of the most 





lovely freshness, and presenting all that beauty of vege- 
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table drapery to be seen only in a tropical region. From 
these were hung, in natural and graceful festoons, mil- 
lions of parasitical plants and creepers, in blossom, ex- 
hibiting their rich dyes, and regaling the senses by their 
delicious perfume. Emerging from this tangled labyrinth, 
we at length came to the open country, disposed in an 
extensive plain of waving and unequal surface, but en- 
tirely uncultivated. Here and there a few stunted mi- 
mosas, with a solitary house, were to be seen; while the 
general aspect was that of a soil burnt up by extreme 
heat—sandy and desolate. The entire tract of country 
lying between Vera Cruz and a beautiful town called Ja- 
lapa, distant from it about seventy miles, and to which I 
shall shortly introduce you, is very well called the “ Tierra 
Caliente,” or burning land; for the scorching rays of 
the sun, even at this season of the year, I found to. be 
particularly oppressive. As a grateful shelter, I was 
most happy to avail myself of my umbrella, and discover- 
ed it to be a-:much more essential preservative against the 
effect of heat than that of rain. 

After descending two or three deep ravines, traversing 
similar plains, and crossing a few hills, we reached the 
high road leading from Santa Fé to the city of Mexico. 
The path at this point, and for some distance onwards, 
as well as in the reverse direction, according to our mule- 
teers, was rugged and rocky to an extreme, and seemed 
to be left to the attrition of wheels and the pressure of 
hoofs to wear down, if possible, its natural inequalities. 
About four miles farther on, I was delighted to catch a 
glimpse of the Puente Nacional and the village adjoining 
to it. Here we were to remain for the night, to my no 
small satisfaction; since, after journeying through a 
highly inflamed atmosphere, during a long day’s march 
of thirty-five miles, with scanty provisions, and, for the 
principal part, in a most wearisome and uninteresting 
country, I was quite inclined to halt till the next day. 
The paces of my mule were, in addition, sufficiently un- 
easy; and the chafing effect of a high-shaped Spanish 
saddle, in which I was wedged as firmly as if screwed 
down in a vice, concurred with the dust and the sun to 
make me hail the Posada with sincere pleasure. 

The scenery around the Puente is extremely romantic 
—the only specimen of beauty, with the exception of the 
solitary coup-d’eil at Antigua, that we had seen through 
our fatiguing journey, as the country hitherto had been 
“ stale, flat, and unprofitable.” The village is surround- 
ed by lofty hills, through which open deep and picturesque 
ravines, shcded by the dark foliage of hanging woods, 
and over whose craggy beds flow a couple of mountain- 
streams, uniting just above the bridge, and constituting 
the river Antigua that we had previously forded. The 
Puente, beneath which the current passes, is a substan- 
tial and handsome structure of considerable length, and 
has undergone as many changes of name as the succes- 
sive revolutions that have altered the constitution of 
Mexico since the Spaniards were driven out. Its first 
appellation, under the government of Spain was that of 
“ Puente del Rey ;” next it assumed, under the short and 
feeble reign of the Emperor Iturbide, the title of “ Puente 
Imperial ;” and now, since the establishment of the Re- 
public, it is designated “ Puente Nacional.” What may 
be its cognomen on the termination of the present revo- 
lutionary movements, it is difficult to foresee ; for though 
the people of this country have already, during the brief 
period in which they have enjoyed an independence of 
Spanish domination, run through most of the known 
forms of government, yet such is their restless spirit, that 
they may be induced to try the remaining systems, or, 
in the lack of these, invent others. In this case, the 
Puente will be doomed to as many opposite titles as those 
preceding them, and be, as Shakspeare says, “ almost 
afraid to know itself.” 

On the summit of one of the highest hills, close to 
the village, is planted a fort, at present in the possession 
of the government. It is by no means, however, a tenable 
position, being easily cut off from all supply of water 
and provisions, though an interesting object of landscape. 
The hamlet itself is wretched to an extreme ; the houses 
being formed of perpendicular sticks fixed in the ground, 
and fastened together by horizontal bindings of sliced 
cane, yet in such a loose way as to leave interstices be- 
tween each upright stick, through which the wind, gnats, 
flies, musquitoes, sancudos, and whole hordes of other 
tormenting insects, find a plentiful entrance in every 
direction. The roofs are covered with a thatch of palm- 
leaves, of curious shapes and varying height. What 
the inhabitants of the place subsist on, is best known to 
themselves, as not a single acre of land is any where cul- 
tivated, nor a single article manufactured, in any part of 
the district surrounding the village, Knowing the lazy 


Mexicans, and combining this knowledge with the strik- 
ing absence of all appearance of honest livelihood, I 
cannot but believe that they support themselves by beg- 
ging on the road, in imitation of the mendicant mention- 
ed in Gil Blas, whose supplicatory tone of voice, meek- 
ness of manner, bare head, and extended hat, were 
powerfully assisted by a long gun extended on the ground 
in the direction of the passing traveller. 

For no inconsiderable degree, however, of the idleness 
and consequent vice characterising the present race of 
Mexicans, are they indebted to their late Spanish rulers, 
by whom they were retained, for obvious political pur- 
poses, in a state of gross ignorance, and by whom they 
were prohibited, at the same time, from the cultivation 
of several branches of agriculture for which their soil 
was peculiarly adapted. Among these was the culture 
of the vine and olive, which they were strictly forbidden 
to pursue, in order to favour the importations of the re- 
spective produce of each from the mother country. 
Nevertheless, such a restriction did not prevent the 
Mexicans from prosecuting other pursuits in agriculture ; 
nor does it account for the listless and vicious idleness 
but too apparent among the inhabitants of Puente, ex- 
cept, perhaps, as the general result of centuries of bad 
government in their lordly conquerors. 

Two hours after midnight we were roused by our 
wakeful muleteers to proceed on our journey, in order to 
avoid, as much as possible, the heat of the day—an ar- 
rangement equally favourable to man and beast. The 
sky was glowing with myriads of stars and splendid 
constellations, affording most interesting matter for su- 
blime contemplation as we passed along ; and, as if in 
mimic rivalry of the glittering spangles above, the banks 
on each side of our road were studded with innumerable 
glow-worms, holding out their little lamps to guide their 
wandering and faithless spouses to their homes. In ad. 
dition to these, millions of lovely little fire-flies were flit- 
ting to and fro, like fairy spirits, decorating the nocturnal 
air with their bright specks of ever-moving light. 

About dawn we reached the village of Plan del Rio, 
passing over a handsome bridge thrown across a river, 


ravine, and the wild beauty of the landscape, resembled 
the scenery around Puente Nacional. We now com- 
menced our ascent from the “ tierra caliente ;” the ground 
continually rising for a number of miles, and which, in 
numerous places, had been broken up during the revolu- 
tion, in order to prevent the transportation of artillery. 
Our route was bounded by woods, principally filled, as 
far as we could see, with mimosas, flowering shrubs, and 
parasitical plants, and completely alive with paroquets, 
that were flying and screaming about on all sides in con- 
siderable numbers. 

After a fatiguing ride through the night, on my uneasy 
jade of a mule, I was very happy to avail myself of the 
kind offer of a French gentleman, whv, with his lady, 
was travelling in a litera, to exchange places with him. 
This is a luxurious mode of conveyance for a hot climate, 
and is similar, in form, to an Indian palanquin, of which 


greatly inferior in its quality and furniture. I found the 
change most grateful, from the short and abrupt step of 
the old mule—determined, in despite of whip and spur, 
to go his own way—to the comparatively soft and lulling 
motions of the litera ; besides discovering in my faircom- 
panion a degree of intelligence highly interesting, united 
with a characteristic amiableness of manners rarely lost 
sight of by a French woman. 

Our progress up the ascent had now brought us to 
L’Encero, where our eyes were first rejoiced with the 
sight of the friendly oak, which announces to the anxious 
traveller that he has at length passed the region of pesti- 
lence and fever, and where he may,now breathe in safety. 
With respect to these vegetable natives of a cold climate, 
it is a well-ascertained fact that they exist not within 
range of that noxious atmosphere which, in this country, 
is so productive of disease and death. 

Shortly afterwards we came in view of the superb 
Orizaba ; his snow-clad summit glittering with dazzling 
whiteness in the morning sun. From an elevated natural 
terrace, however, overlooking a solitary house two or 
three leagues beyond, where we spread our breakfast- 
table with the provisions we had brought with us, the 
mountain prospect was peculiarly grand. Here, in ad- 
dition to the Orizaba, whose gigantic and more developed 
form we beheld to such superior advantage, the eye took 
in the Coffre de Perote, and a nobly undulating and ex- 
tensive sweep of the Sierra de Cempoala—indeed, the 
whole magnificent range of mountains, under a diversi- 
fied aspect, that I first saw at sea, at a distance of eighty 
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proaching Vera Cruz. The vicw from this little tabs 
land repaid me for all my fatigue, being as anda le 
beautiful as it is indescribable. ent ea 

With the exception of these splendid visions of 
tains, forming part of the gigantic chain of the 
and the occasional glimpse of a wild and romantic land. 
scape lying at wide intervals from each other, the boo 4 
scene, as far as the eye could reach, was rugged, ste i. 
uncultivated, and forlorn. Nature appears to have in 
every thing, but perfect her work in man: his chara 
is here marked by indelible though negative signs = 
lazy and unprofitable cumberer of the ground on ‘eh h 
he treads. Throughout the whole intervening Pay 
tween Vera Cruz and Jalapa, there was nothing whatey, 
in the moral creation, to interest the mind for a sin rn 
instant; and should you find my epistle insufferably dull 
pray extend to me some grains of allowance for my = 
happy situation. I remember not to have seen even ond 
solitary field, during the distance of seventy miles, ing 
state of cultivation ; and yet in other parts of the provinee, 
I believe, where the necessities of life, independent alto. 
gether of the will, compel the inhabitants to labour for 
their subsistence, beyond what seem to have existed alon, 
the line of my route, rich and plentiful harvests sprin 
up from the soil. Cotton and sugar plantations are there 
seen to reward the exertions of the husbandman; the 
cotton of the coast of Vera Cruz being remarkable at 
once for its whiteness and fine quality. 

While on the subject, I may take the opportunity of 
stating, that among other sources of native production ig 
that of tobacco, of which an enormous quantity, and of 
superior quality, is grown, and whence the government 
derived, till very recently, a larger revenue than from 
any other source of industry. In fact, the growth and 
fabrication of it were retained as a complete monopoly 
in their hands, though now given up. ‘The principal site 
where it is found lies in the extensive valleys on the 
southern and castern sides of the Pic d’Orizaba, extend. 
ing towards the town of Cordova. From the profits re. 
sulting from its culture the government derived, I believe, 
for many years, the immense annual income of between 
In addition to these 
articles of commerce may be enumerated vanilla, indigo, 
jalap, pimento, maize, and other species of corn; the 
flour produced from the latter being esteemed of a supe. 
rior kind, and is understood to compete very successfully 
with that of the United States in the West India market. 
With respect to the general diet among the lower or. 
ders of the Mexican community, the banana, as in all 
tropical regions, is regarded of the first importance, and 
in point of prolific rapidity of growth is perhaps unex. 
ceeded by any other plant in the world; since in the 
course of eight or nine months after being placed in the 
earth, it commences to bear fruit, which may be gathered 
in two months afterwards. In reference to its extraor. 
dinary and unexampled productiveness, an interesting 
calculation has been made that will give you the. best 
idea of its invaluable propertics—namely, that an acre 
of land cultivated with bananas is sufficient to maintain 
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I have so often enjoyed the comforts in the East, though | fifty persons, while the same quantity of ground covered 


with corn would not furnish subsistence for even two. Of 
the bread-fruit-tree, though much less prolific in its pro. 
perties, it is likewise said that the food supplied by three 
of them is adequate to the support of one individual. 
We alighted, about noon, at the Posada Francesa, in 
the town of Julapa, the approach to which, on descending 
the hill immediately leading to it, as also its fine situation, 
exceed all praise.” But of this I must give you a descrip- 
tion in a future letter; for as the mules and their drivers 
proceed with us no further, but return to Vera Cruz to 
morrow or the day following, I shall just have time to 
bring up my information from the latter place, and des. 
oun it by them to the coast, in order to be put on 

the first packet. 

I did not fail, I assure you, to make my best acknow- 
ledgments to the French gentleman for his kindness in 
exchanging his place in the litera for my mule, durings 
distance of twenty-four miles ; as, from the almost inces- 
sant fatigue of sitting on horseback, in such a climate, 
throughout the whole of the previous day in the sun, and 
the greater part of the night in the dew, with only two 
hours of broken rest and a very meagre diet, I began to 
feel that kind of exhaustion which is very favourable for 
an attack of yellow fever. Nei 
Although arriving from a land of such deadly infection 
as is the entire line of coast, as also the “tierra caliente 
of Mexico, you would nevertheless be somewhat surprise’ 
to have my letter presented to you at the end of a palr 
of fire-tongs. This, however, occurred to m: 

myself, a few years ago, when travelling in 
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TUDOR’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO. 








cans are degenerate, lazy, and profligate ; and poverty 
goes hand-in-hand with the idleness that produces it. 
The glorious outline of Orizaba, which now came into 
full view, with its brilliant masses of snow—the distant 
Perote, and the shadowy beauty of Tepeyagualco, rising 
before us—united with a range of circular mountains, of 
which I counted about twenty-five in this magnificent 
panorama,—offered an extraordinary comparison with 
the poverty-stricken locanda where we had to take up 
our quarters. Our accommodations consisted of a couple 
of miserable apartments, into which the light of heaven 
was alone admitted by the door of entrance. Whether 
the Mexican chancellor of the exchequer had refined on 
our financial arrangements, by excluding from use even 
a single window unless on the payment of a tax, I can- 
not inform you, but certainly not one was to be found. 
The Orizaba is the loftiest mountain, except one, in 
the whole of North America, being 17,371 feet in height ; 
and though distant from the sea-coast fifty or sixty miles, 
affords an excellent sea-mark to the navigators of the 
gulf. 
Having, luckily, brought with us a supply of provisions, 

to which our tattered hostess added some tortillas, con. 
sisting of small, thin cakes made of Indian corn, and a 
meagre dish of frijoles, or black beans boiled to a pulp, 
we managed, with a-few bottles of claret, to pass the 
evening, by the light of some glimmering rush-lights, as 
well as our circumstances would admit. Our dining- 
room was then turned into a dormitory, where four of 
us were huddled together for the night, on as many dif- 
ferent cots, unprovided with any clothing except what 
the provident traveller may have brought with him. Such, 
in an ironical sense, are the delightful conveniences of 
travelling in this demi-civilised and misgoverned republic, 
and which surpass all that I have ever met with elsewhere. 


On the following morning we resumed. our line of 
march at the early hour of five, after partaking of some 
chocolate that had been made for us, and which, I must 
allow, as one species of merit at least due to the inhabit- 
ants, is much better prepared by the natives of these 
states, and possesses a finer flavour, than any I have ever 
tasted in Europe. Our route was similar to that of the 
previous day, leading across extensive plains bounded by 
the same gigantic landscape of peaks, cones, and ridges. 
Much of the land on these vast level tracts is arid and 
infertile ; arising in a great measure, no doubt, from the 
neglected and uncultivated state in which it is permitted 
to lie ; the nopal, and other species of the singular cactus 


the soil. 
This plant forms part of the arms of Mexico, and to 
the history of which was attached, in former times, a tra- 


the valley of Mexico, were to rest from their wanderings 
on the very place where they should discover an eagle 
sitting on one of the boughs of the nopal, whose roots 
were to be seen penetrating the clefts of a rock. The 
prophecy was verified as soon, I fancy, as they were 
tired of wandering, either by artificial means, or the 
timely fulfilment of the oracle; for the eagle, perched in 
due majesty on the cactus, and, no doubt, long awaiting 
their arrival in great weariness, was found, at length, on 
one of the islands of Lake Tezcuco, in 1325. On this 
very spot they erected their grand Teocalli, or pagan 
temple, the site of which is now occupied by the cathe- 
dral in the great square of the capital, and finally settled 
after their lengthened migrations. 


For the first dozen miles we sat wrapped up in our 


the year (February,) surrounded by snowy mountains, 
we found the air extremely sharp and frosty, and charg- 


sun entirely to dissipate. 

Several large haciendas, or farms, at wide intervals, 
occasionally diversified the scene. At one of them we 
were amused by seeing a number of horses driven, at a 
smart trot, round a circle, for the purpose.of beating or 
treading out the corn, and which our farmers in Eng- 
land would think rather a slovenly and expensive, as well 
as inefficient, mode of effecting the object. These four- 
footed thrashers, considering themselves privileged, from 
the work they were performing, made a full stop, every 
few minutes, in order to gather a mouthful of the corn 
they had thus separated; reminding me of the com- 
mandment given in the ancient days of the patriarchs— 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn.” In the more scientific times, however, in 
which we now live, a much easier and more profitable 
method might be discovered by the Mexicans, to econo. 


cated. Sometimes they are applied to thatch houses, and 
when dried serve also for fuel. 


florescence is estimated at a pound sterling, each of 
which is calculated to produce about one hundred and 
fifty bottles of pulque. A plantation of this useful vege- 
table is considered quite a fortune to the proprietor and 
his children. 
from the beverage is extremely unpleasant, though the 
liquor itself is accounted very stomachic and strengthen- 
, ‘ Seat re ing ; but after overcoming the first aversion entertained 
tribe, usurping, for miles in succession, the dominion of against it, the draught is regarded, even by Europeans, 
as grateful and refreshing. Its cultivation is an object 
of considerable importance to the revenue; the duties 
ne . 8 received on its entry into the three cities of Mexico, 
ditional fable, that the ancient Aztecs, the aborigines of Puebla, and Toluca, alone, amounting to about 200,000/. 
sterling. A very strong species of brandy is also manu- 
factured from it called Mexical, which is consumed to a 
large amount, and the paper fabricated from its leaves 
furnished the ancient Mexicans with the materials on 
which they formed their hieroglyphical paintings. 


flower only once in a hundred years. This, however, is 
a mistake, as it is never known in Mexico to exceed, at 
the very farthest, twenty or twenty-five years. The 
stalk which produces the flower is remarkably handsome, 
and rises to the height of twenty and thirty feet, pre- 
senting an appearance highly curious and picturesque. 


notice except a neat and singular-looking church, built 
in the Moorish style, we traversed a barren waste of 
cloaks, as in so elevated a region, and at this season of|sand-hills skirting our road for many miles, and through 
a tract of country on which the hand of cultivation 
seemed never to have been employed. A bold and ro- 
ed with a dense fog, which it required some hours of|mantic mountain, called La Mince, rising on our right, 
was the only striking object that arrested our view. 


that lie on the entire line of route to the capital, called 
the Pinal; winding in a continual zig-zag, and closely 
hemmed in by lofty rocks, and heights covered with a 
thick growth of firs and pines. 
row as to afford little more than space sufficient for our 
vehicle to proceed; from it there was no possibility of 
escape had we been attacked by banditti, who frequently 
haunt this place like so many evil spirits. A more dis- 
mal-looking spot could scarcely be found; as is but too 
well attested by the numerous murder-telling crosses 
erected on both sides of the road, speaking of deeds of 
blood committed in every part of this fearful defile. 


his horses on the gallop throughout the whole length of 
the pass, at no little risk of an overturn; imagining, I 





mise as well time, labour, and grain, in this process, if|suppose, ia his prudent calculation, that if we escaped the 


their extreme ignorance were enlightened by a little 


more knowledge. 


For some miles before arriving at the village of Nopa- 
luca, where we took breakfast, we passed numerous and 
extensive plantations of the agave Americana, or maguey; 
a vegetable production that ycu will better know under 
the name of American aloe. 
useful plant that is cultivated in the country, and is to 
the people of Mexico what the cocoa-nut tree is to the 
natives of Hindostan, and to those of other parts of the 
world where it is indigenous. 
other, is convertible into cordage, paper, thread, fuel, 
thatch, and a variety of other essential purposes ; but its 
principal value consists in its yielding a beverage called 
pulque, which is universally drank by the peasantry, and 
is, when taken fresh, very wholesome and palatable, but 
when fermented becomes a strong spirit. 
state, it strongly resembles toddy; a liquor extracted 
from a species of palm-tree, and of which I have so fre- 
quently made a libation in the east. 
The plaut is, in general, from twelve to fifteen years, 
and sometimes twenty, before it produces ; and where 
the plantation is large, requires the greatest attention in 
the overlooker to time the operation of cutting it to the 
proper moment. 
spoilt; and yet the operation must, nevertheless, be de- 
ferred to within a day or two of that circumstance tak- 
ing place. The incision is circular; being effected im- 
mediately over the central body of the plant from which 
the flowering stem shoots up, when the bow] containing 
the fluid is thus uncovered, and whence the liquid in- 
tended by nature to form and supply the stem loaded 
with flowers is drawn off, to the amount of many gal- 
lons, during the space of two or three months, as it may 
be wanted. Having thus performed its duty—like many 
other useful things that soonest fade as their worth is 
appreciated—it dies; and from its leaves, beaten into a 


If permitted to flower, the whole is 


ulp—paper, ropes, thread, and other articles, are fabri- 


The value of a maguey plant at the period of its ef- 


To a stranger, however, the odour arising 


The American aloe is commonly said, in England, to 


Leaving Nopaluca, where there is nothing worthy of 


We now entered one of the most dangerous passes 


The ravine was so nar- 


As if with instinctive apprehension, our driver kept 


It is, perhaps, the most 


The maguey, like the 


In its former 


== 
robbers, the breaking of our necks, by an 2 
the rocks, would be a matter of Hi Rede thf t 
consideration. Some of the rocky breaks jn Fa 4 
were almost a foot in depth ; but our furious Jehu, road 
hunted by a pack of assassins, bounced down them =i 
such tremendous jerks as nothing but the stubby 
springs of a United States’ diligence, as I have di 4 
ed elsewhere, could possibly have resisted, We fn 
nately escaped, however, the equal danger of a ha 
exit through the honest but headlong zeal of our uaa 
man, and the roffian violence of a band of robbers: 
shortly after clearing the defile, found ourselves on , 
more on - ~~ arog sa 

Here, for the first time, the two superb volcan} 

tains of Popocatepetl and Ictaccihnat! fleshed aan 
sight. It was truly a sublime vision! The sun was ad 
setting behind the former, which is a splendid and finely 
proportioned cone, rising to the enormous altitude of 
17,716 feet above the ocean, and shed such an almost 
divine radiance on its summit and sides as I never wit. 
nessed before. It seemed immersed in a flood of golden 
light, or as if a shower of gold dust, richly illumined } 
the solar rays, were descending upon it. The effect - 
so transcendent and absorbing, that, without any stretch 
of imagination, except on account of its prodigious size, 
I could have readily believed that I saw before me the 
heavenly tabernacle of ancient Israel, with the glory of 
God resting upon it. This stupendous and most beanti. 
ful mountain is considerably the highest in North Ame. 
rica; and forms, with the other mountains in its neigh. 
bourhood, a portion of the mighty chain of the Andes 
that runs through the entire length of South America: 
and of which, till within a. few years, the summit of 
Chimborazo was esteemed the most elevated spot of earth 
on the face of the globe. This geological honour is now, 
from recent discoveries, conceded to some of the Him. 
maleh mountains, and others in the territories of Nepal, 
on the continent of Asia, which are found to exceed in 
height the great giant of the Andes by upwards of 5000 
feet ; the lofliest being ascertained to rise to the wonder. 
ful elevation of 26,462 feet above the level of the sea. 
The outline of Iztaccihuatl, which is 15,700 feet high, 
presented, from the point of view whence I beheld it, the 
exact and amusing resemblance of a dromedary, with 
its head and neck stretched out as if in the act of walk. 
ing. These two enchanting objects, wrapped in their 
yarments of everlasting snow of resplendent brightness, 
and which, though lying in the torrid zone, no sun ever 
dissolves, are situated to the westward of Puebla, where 
we arrived about two hours afterwards. The roads, not. 
withstanding the magnitude of the place we were ap- 
proaching, which the bustle of travellers and market. 
people passing along, announced as near at hand, were 
excessively bad ; and were rendered, in addition, infinitely 
more jolting in consequence of being traversed by ridges 
of stone, or wood, to prevent the earth from being wash- 
ed away during the rainy season. I observed that 
wherever these obstacles and inconveniences occurred, 
our “ driver,” as he is called in America, flogged on his 
horses with more zeal and impatience than at any other 
time. Whether he had calculated the odds between the 
shorter though sharper endurance of the evil on the one 
hand, and the easier though much more protracted griev- 
ance on the other, and so determined in favour of the 
former; or whether his American pride lifted him up to 
display the irresistible strength of his springs and wheels, 
I never could learn, but our unhappy bones had to pay 
the forfeit of his bad arithmetic, or his vainglory, which- 
ever it might be, of which we felt the effect for some 
days afterwards. a 
Our baggage underwent a most severe examination at 
the custom-house on entering the suburbs; several arti- 
cles were taken; among the rest a large quantity of 
reign cigars, belonging to. some of the passengers; these 
were quietly deposited in a corner of the room by the in- 
specting officer, with a very roguish leer on his counte- 
nance, that we understood in its full force. Our passports 
also were submitted to a strict scrutiny. You will smile 
when I inform you, that, on my own being demanded, I 
presented one wherein I was made to appear as “Don 
Walter Slocom,” under which charaeter I passed muster, 
and was allowed to proceed. The simple explanation of 
the temporary assumption of this nom de guerre, wh 
I found under the emergency absolutely requisite 
adopt, is the following. On leaving Vera Cruz, I . 
assured by the British consul, as a matter of perso 
and undoubted knowledge, that the passport given to me 
by General Santa Anna, notwithstanding the hostili 
existing between himself and the government, was 
that was necessary for me to take in order to insure MY 





arrival at the capital. He said, that on my F 
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the document would be subscribed by the official 
ities there, as a mere voucher of the respectability 
: the bearer of it, without any reference to politics. On 
¢ itive assurance I departed, without attempting to 
other papers, which I found afterwards to be in- 
a ble. Nevertheless, at Jalapa I was stopped, my 
was frowned on with a most sovereign con- 
and I was informed that I should not be allowed 
eed without obtaining a written permission from 
ment properly signed, as being the only acknow- 
fred authority in the country for granting it. ; 
a mentioned the embarrassment under which I 
yas thus unexpectedly placed to some gentlemen whom 
[ had met at the posada, the delay that it might occasion, 
and m anxiety to hasten forward, I was called aside by 
one of the gentlemen present, being in fact the “ real 
inal” Don Walter Slocom, who immediately and 
kindly offered to rescue me from my perplexity. 
He told me that he was going to remain for some length 
of time in Jalaya, and would, with the greatest pleasure, 
Jend me his own passport, signed by the Mexican minis- 
ter, a8 far as the capital, where I could immediately pro- 
care one for myself through the British consul, and 
whence I could send back his papers on the return of, 
the same conveyance that was to take me thither. As 
there appeared no other prospect of proceeding, I gladly 
availed myself of this very friendly assistance; and, 
under the honourable designation of a citizen of the 
United States, and sheltered beneath the protecting ban- 
ner of the “ stars and stripes,” I passed in safety through 
Poebla, and the various stations where our passports 
were demanded, to the metropolis. Here I obtained, at 
last, what, but for my misinformation, I ought to have 
received at first. : 

Puebla de los Angelos, or “ the town of the angels,” 
asit is called, is, for size and importance, the second city 
of the republic, presenting a very handsome appearance, 
with broad and clean streets, and containing a number 
of beautifully constructed houses. Many of the latter 
are faced with a highly ornamented mosaic work in 
china, and attract the attention of the stranger by their 
singularity and picturesque aspect. The chef d’auvre, 
however, of its edifices is the cathedral, situated in a 

ious and elegant square, of which it occupies one of 
the sides, while the other three are arrayed in so many 
lines of portales, or piazzas, where are displayed rows of 
shops. Immediately above the buildings are seen the 
sowy volcanic summits of the two magnificent moun- 
tains, heaving up their gigantic forms to the skies, and 
appearing as if only a few yards from the exterior quad- 
rangle though distant from*it several miles. The out- 
side of the cathedral, adorned with two lofty towers, 
exhibits an imposing front, and holds out a promise infi- 
nitely more than realised by the gorgeous array which 
its interior offers to the captivated eye on entering the 


With the single exception of St. Peter's at Rome, it 
exceeds in beauty and magnificence all that I have 
hitherto beheld. Indeed, the grand altar surpasses in 
splendour the finest of those that are seen in the far- 
famed Italian temple. The form it assumes is that of a 
cupola, supported by sixteen marble pillars, placed iu a 
double circle ; the edges of the flutes being adorned with 
rich gilding, and between every two of which stands one 
of the four evangelists, in colossal size, of brightly shining 
stucco, and appearing, at a distance, like frosted silver. 
The top of the cupola, as also the inside of it, is inlaid 
with sumptuous carvings, and beautiful stripes of marble 
edged with gold, and is surmounted by a noble statue of 
St. Peter. Directly in front of the altar is observed a 
brilliant glory, in the shape of oblong rays, each face be- 
Ing ornamented with an exquisite sculpture in brass, on 
one of which is an admirable representation of the head 
of our blessed Saviour. This superb sanctuary is raised 
mashining basement of marble; and below the cupola 
tests what is called the Purissima, where reposes the 
host, which is displayed on days of festival. The entire 

Is surrounded by a gilt railing, and offers, from its 
commanding elevation, an enchanting coup-d’eil of the 
whole of this magnificent edifice, and especially of the 
choir, to which you are conducted along a space simi- 
larly enclosed. eacioe Bas before the entrance of the 

t 1s suspended a gorgeous candelabra of silver and 
| the costly workmanship and splendid appearance 
of which are without any parallel in my recollections, 

But description fails me. The effect, Iam too con- 
Slous, is alone to be seen and felt, and defies the poverty 


Mt anguage, or at least my poor powers of representa- 


Hon, to give you an adequate idea of its brilliancy. Sanc- 
and paintings, altars and images, without number, 
figures of the blessed Redeemer enshrined in glass, of the 


Virgin crowned with diadems, of saints, martyrs, and 
apostles, surround, in bright and endless succession, the 
sides of the cathedral, the walls of which are construct- 
ed of porphyritic stone, as also the countless pillars that 
support the fabric. I must therefore recommend you, as 
regards the rest, to your own fertile imagination, on 
which you cannot possibly draw too largely. 

The population of Puebla, according to the last census, 
taken a few years ago, amounts to 75,000 inhabitants— 
outnumbering that of any other city or town in the re- 
public, with the exception of the metropolis. At the 
American hotel, where we took up our quarters, we found 
excellent accommodations—the rooms clean, and the 
beds well aired. Our tidy hostess, Mrs. Wiley, a fair 
citizen of the United States, had come to this country to 
teach the Mexicans the art of housekeeping on a large 
scale; a knowledge much wanted, as I have already ex- 
perienced to my personal inconvenience. Her nativity, 
I must confess, was at once a recommendation to me, 
and I found the confidence that I gave her in advance 
well justified by the result. 

Among the other hotels of the city you will be more 
than astonished to hear that one is called Meson del 
Christo, (inn or hotel of Christ,) a desecration of the sa- 
cred name that suggests a most negative and lamentable 
opinion with respect to the religious feelings, or at least 
judgment, of the poople. 

One of the curiosities to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Puebla is situated at the town of Cholula, a few miles 
distant. It is a species of obtruncated pyramid, con- 
structed by the ancient Mexicans, and known by the 
name of Teocalli. Its design appears to have been simi- 
lar to that of the “ high places” erected by the idolatrous 
nations whom the Israelites of old were commanded 
to destroy. On its summit were raised altars consecrated 
to their sanguinary deities, where their religious, and 
frequently human sacrifices, were made in the presence 
of a numerous congregation of worshippers. According 
to the statement of Baron Humboldt, the pyramid rises 
to the height of only 162 feet, with a base on each of 
its four sides of 1301. It is formed of clay and unburnt 
bricks, constituting, as it is supposed, merely an extc- 
rior incrustation, and is shaped into four distinct ter- 
races ascending above cach other, in various parts of 
which have been discovered excavations, containing the 
remuins of human beings. The platform is covered with 
a growth of cypress and shrubs of different kinds, sur- 
rounding a small church dedicated to Nuestra Sefiora de 
los Remedios, where mass, I understand, is frequently 
celebrated. Though the base of it is nearly double that 
of Cheops, the great pyramid of Egypt, yet on the sup- 
position of its being a natural elevation covered with a 
coating of bricks, as seems to be generally believed, it 
will not, I think, bear a comparison with the African 
monument, with respect to the labour required in its 
construction. The prospect from this elevated mound 
embraces a scene of peculiar grandeur, of which the 
“ cloud-capped” pinnacles of Popocatepetl, Orizaba, Iztac- 
cihuatl, the Malinche, and of the Tlascallan mountains, 
form the sublime outline ; while at its base lies the once 
flourishing and powerful city of the ancient Tlascallan 
empire, now dwindled into comparative decay and insig- 
nificance, encircled by its corn-fields and gardens. 

It was with the warlike and numerous people of 
Tlasealla that the gallant and invincible Cortez had first 
to contend in forcing his way from the coast to the capi- 
tal; he overthrew them in two pitched battles with a 
mere handful of men, amounting to only jive hundred 
infantry and fifteen horsemen. ‘The desperate boldness 
of this extraordinary man is unparalleled in the history 
of military, and, perhaps, of all other achievements. 
With so contemptible a force in point of numbers, that 
he should have attempted the apparently insane and over- 
whelming enterprise of conquering a mighty empire, 
would be judged utterly incredible—and particularly 
that it should be crowned with entire success—had we 
not the undoubted records of the fact. His unequalled 
and admirable daring would appear, notwithstanding, (as 
the result would seem to prove,) justified by his wonder- 
ful tact and qualities of mind; for the moment after beat- 
ing these his first opponents, he had the art to conciliate 
their friendship, and win their confidence, to such a de- 
gree as to attach them inseparably to his interests as 
auxiliaries to the little band of warriors that he com- 
manded, and to make them subservient to his views in 
the subsequent conquest of the capital and country of 
Montezuma. 

Another remarkable curiosity, belonging to the vege- 
table world, which most travellers go to see, is the famous 
cypress-tree at the village of Atlixco, measuring seventy- 
six feet in circumference. It possesses, I believe, the 


largest girth of any that is known, with the sole excep- 
tion of the baobab in Senegal, which is a few feet 
thicker. 

On the 2d of March, I left Puebla for Tenochtitlan, 
the ancient name for the city of Mexico, distant thirty 
leagues. Shortly after leaving the town, we entered on 
an immense plain equally rich and well cultivated, and 
displaying, in happy combination, the skill and industry 
of the husbandman. The sight was exhilarating in the 
extreme ; especially when contrasted with the barrenness, 
poverty, and idleness, of which we had but too obvious 
proofs along our previous route. My recollections were 
here called back to oriental climes, by observing the ad- 
mirable and sciexrtific manner in which the farmers 
irrigated their fields; conducting, by neat and well con- 
structed channels, copious supplies of water over their 
parched and thirsty lands. At last, after long expecta- 
tion, there was something like the grace of art to unite 
with the magnificence of nature, for which I had been 
looking and sighing in vain. The silvery sides and 
summits of the snowy mountains refracting from their 
vast elevation in the skies the rosy tints of the morning 
sun, were now corresponded to with the happiest effect, 
by an almost boundless expanse of verdant corn-fields 
and various vegetable productions, displaying, in one 
comprehensive and absorbing view, the “ glorious works” 
of that “ Parent of Good” who made all things, and the 
active traces of that intellectual creation which He ap- 
pointed to have dominion over them. 

After passing San Martin, whence the prospect of the 
plain or valley of Puebla, with its volcanoes, is esteemed 
the finest, and several other neat villages, decorated with 
picturesque churches built afler the Moorish style, we 
commenced the laborious ascent of the chain of moun- 
tains which separate the valley of Mexico from that of 
the former. The road hence to Rio Frio—a solitary 
meson where we took a late breakfast, lying in the very 
heart of a desolate region of rocks and forests—presents 
a dismal succession of murder-crosses, principally formed 
of sticks, and some few deeply cut into the bark of the 
trees. Scveral of them were adorned with flowers, while 
others were surmounted with inscriptions imploring the 
prayers of the passing traveller for the wretched victims 
sent headlong into eternity on the very spot where they 
stood. I felt much better satisfied to breakfast, than to 
sleep at this place, for it had altogether a mysterious and 
suspicious air about it, which, with its adjacent scenery, 
would have done extremely well for a description in Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s “Romance of the Forest.” 

Except that a horse is not a human being, for whom 
these melancholy memorials were erected in such count- 
less profusion, and that one of our dumb animals was 
not literally slaughtered, we might have raised a memento 
to the poor beast that we left dying on the road. Though 
not intentionally destroyed, yet the apparent indifference 
manifested as to the result in sending four only, iustead 
of six horses, to drag a heavy coach, with six inside pas- 
sengers and much heavy luggage, up the precipitous 
sides of a mighty mountain chain, seemed something 
like “ malice prepense.” Had the case been tried by a 
jury of Dean Swift’s Houyhnhnms, the verdict would 
inevitably have condemned the hard-hearted proprietor 
to the just penalty of offended humanity. One or two 
others of our team were very nearly in the same con- 
dition; and to prevent their actually becoming so, we all 
stepped out of the diligence and proceeded on foot for a 
considerable distance, till we procured a relay of fresh 
horses. 

We were now on the qui vive to catch the first glimpse 
of the celebrated valley of Mexico. Our excited imagi- 
nations were full with the expectation, and after a toil- 
some tug along the rocky and extensive steeps, rising 
from Rio Frio, and bordered by thick and lonely forests, 
in which not a bird was to be secn nor its solitary whistle 
heard—nothing to be seen in short, but woods, rocks, and 
crosses,—at length, on reaching the summit, and de- 
scending some little way through a screen of forest to 
an open space, the splendid sight burst upon our view. 
The coup-d’ail was truly magnificent: mountain and 
lake, wood and water, rugged alpine ridges, and smooth 
and cultivated plains, the sterility of winter on the snowy 
mountain-tops, and the exuberance of spring on the 
sunny and flowery valley beneath, haciendas and corn- 
fields intermingling with rocks, and isolated mounds ex- 
hibiting the appearance of extinct volcanoes, deep masses 
of shade on one side contrasted with streams of brilliant 
light on another—presented an ensemble in which beauty 
and majesty were equally balanced, and offered a picture 
for the most delightful contemplation. 

This cwptivating valley is entirely surrounded by a 
panorama of mountains, of which, as exceeding the rest 
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in grandeur as well as height, those of Popocatepet! and 
Iztaccihuatl, form the most sublime and imposing objects. 
The latter, however, are not seen with full distinctness 
till you have passed some little distance along its level 
surface. The city itself we were unable to descry, in 


consequence of intervening obstacles, and the distance of 


many leagues still lying between us. With respect to 
one circumstance in the general aspect, I must own 


myself disappointed. I allude to the scanty growth of 


trees observable in this division of the valley, whose ver- 
dure and interesting forms give such a finish and embel- 
lishment to every landscape. Of these, in various places 
it was almost entirely denuded. The destruction of the 
timber is entirely chargeable on the Spaniards, and will 
require a more advanced state of civilisation than that 
possessed by the present Mexicans to replace the loss. 
The opposite extremity, however, of this immense moun- 
tain plain is, as I afterwards found, both better wooded 
and grander in its features than that by which we en- 
tered it. 

Having passed through the several villages of Ystapa- 
luca, Ayotla, Tlapisahua, and Los Reyes, where, as well 
as throughout this part of the valley generally, we per- 
ceived less of fine cultivation than what we had previ- 
ously beheld in that of Puebla, we came to a broad and 
paved causeway, of between seventy and eighty feet in 
width, running along the borders of Lake Tezcuco for 
several miles, and leading directly to the city. ‘The sur- 
face of the water sweeps away on the right toa con- 
siderable extent, and was covered witha profusion of 
wild ducks and various species of aquatic birds; while 
on the opposite side of this singular pathway, mingled 
masses of long grass, sedge, weeds, and flags, appeared 
partially to have choked up that portion of the lake. 

The causeway along which we approached the capital 
is one of those enormous embankments, originally thrown 
across the lake when the city stood in the midst of it, in 
order to communicate with the main land. Here the 
lofty edifices, churches, towers, and steeples of the an- 
cient capital of Montezuma broke on our view with a 
most pleasing and interesting effect. Towards dusk we 
arrived in the suburbs, which display an appearance, I 
must own, by no means prepossessing, and where, as in 
most large and ancient foreign towns, a “ beggarly ac- 
count” of poor and dilapidated tenements, narrow streets, 
and dirty avenues, ushered the doubtful way to the centre 
of the city, in which beauty, grandeur, and elegant ar- 
rangement, took the place of poverty and disorder. 

After undergoing another ordeal at the custom-house, 
my intelligent French companion, M. Desmoutis, and 
myself, traversed the town, in various directions, in search 
of quarters; and not until we had made about half a do- 
zen vain applications, at as many different hotels, crowd- 
ed to overflowing, did we at length procure accommoda- 
tions, on the very roof of the Washington Hotel. Of this 
my present domicile the title sufficiently designates the 
nativity of the landlord; nor am I at all sorry to fall, 
once more, into the hands of my old friends of the United 
States. 

All the houses in Mexico are surmounted with ter- 
races, and on these is erected, as on the one that we oc- 
cupy, a range of chambers, which well compensate for 
the labour of reaching them, by the pureness of the air, 
the unobstructed light, and the noble expanse of prospect 
there enjoyed. The novelty of scene and height of my 
dormitory exceed every thing that I have before expe- 
rienced of a similar kind. A spacious area, extensive as 
the ground on which the house stands, beautifully stuc- 
coed, and presenting a smooth and polished surface, 
spreads itself out immediately in front of my apartments ; 
from hence is displayed a still greater magnificence of 
nature than that which so powerfully arrested my atten- 
tion when first the valley burst upon me in descending 
from the mountains. The morning and evening sun, 
alternately rising and setting—at one period above, and 
at the other beneath, the snowy pinnacles of the mighty 

circular range of the Andes in full perspective around 
me—now flushed with silvery light, and now glowing 
with a golden effulgence—while below me rise the spires 
and towers of innumerable “churches, catching and re- 
flecting the rising and departing rays—produce an emo- 
tion of delight and admiration which no language can 
describe. 

This arrangement of chambers on the azotéa of Mexi- 
can houses, seen throughout the whole of the eastern 
world, as likewise in these western climes, reminds me 
strongly of the similar habits and customs of patriarchal 
days. In those ancient times, the prophets and holy 
men were wont to-retire, as we are informed, for the 
purpose of prayer, to their elevated terraces, and offer up 


canopy of heaven. To this custom we perceive frequent 
allusion made in the sacred scriptures, as well in the in- 
stance of King David and of Daniel, as of other righteous 
men of old. 

But I find I must close my letter as speedily as pos- 
sible; for, on paying my respects to the British minister, 
Mr. Pakenham, as also to Mr. O’Gorman, the British 
consul, 1 am informed that the Mexican government are 
about to issue an order to stop the post, under existing 
circumstances, from proceeding to Vera Cruz, and to cut 
off, indeed, all communication with the coast. The re- 
volution headed by Santa Anna has occasioned this step 
to be taken, in order to prevent intelligence from being 
communicated to him of their movements; as it is under- 
stood that the general has a powerful body of partisans 
in the capital, who instantly apprise him of whatever is 
going forward. It was their secret information that en- 
abled him, some time ago, to intercept the treasure and 
convoy of provisions sent down to the troops of Santa Fé, 
and which I saw brought, in military triumph, into the 
provincial city. 

I therefore seal and dispatch my epistle in haste, not 
knowing when another opportunity may occur, and still 
less whether I shall be able to effect my own departure 
when I shall have gratified the rather daring curiosity 
that impelled me to advance into the interior. I must, 
at the same time, own, as a motive for philosophic en- 
durance of all that may cccar, that I was fully conscious 
of the embarrassment of public affairs, and the critical 
position in which I might be placed. In the hope, never- 
theless, of being able, ere many weeks shall elapse, to 
follow the track on which I now dismiss this, and trust- 
ing that you will in the mean time “ remember the poor 
prisoners,” I bid you an affectionate farewell ! 
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MY DEAR FRIEND, 


Behold me at length, after some fatigue and no incon- 
siderable hazard, considering the times and the dangerous 
circumstances of the roads, in the interesting capital of 
Montezuma, whose eventful life and unhappy death form, 
in connection with the desperate exploits of Cortez, so 
well and minutely detailed by the latter in his admirable 
letters to Charles V. of Spain, such prominent features in 
the history of the Mexicun empire. Scarcely, however, 
had I been an hour in the Washington Hotel, where I 
took up my quarters, when I was destined to experience 
at once an agreeable surprise and a severe disappoint- 
ment. [ most unexpectedly met there with Mr. Gordon 
Gill and Mr. John Davidson, of London,—two agreeable 
travellers, equally distinguished by their gentlemanly 
manners and intellectual attainments—whom I had pre- 
viously met in the United States, travelling, like myself, 
to see the wonders of the New World, and with whom I 
had made an appointment to meet again at New Orlcans, 
and thence to embark with them to the shores of this 
country. Having waited for them in vain, for some time, 
in the capital of Louisiana, under the knowledge that the 
Mississippi was frozen up, and their communication by 
water consequently cut off, I had at last renounced all 
hope of seeing thein, aware that the route by land at 
that season was exceedingly bad. Their enterprise, not- 
withstanding, had carried them through frost and snow, 
and over jolting roads, to the place of our appointed 
meeting, whence, after a delay of a week or ten days, 
they had shipped themselves off to Tampico, and had 
anticipated my arrival in the city of Mexico by about 
three weeks. As I was unacquainted with a single hu- 
man being in the republic, you may imagine my delight 
in this sudden rencontre with my compatriots, and my 
still greater mortification when I discovered that, startled 
by the general aspect of affairs, and fearful that their re- 
turn to the coast would be prevented were they to pro- 
crastinate.their departure for a single day longer, they 
were in the very act of removing the whole of their 
luggage to the coach-office, and were to start, on the fol- 





their devotions to the Great Supreme under the very 


My vexation was rather a bitter one; for 
able to leave that town shortly after reaching 
+ ener 4 on wi. I should have visited 
choses @ voir in their society, and, with a curiosity ...: 
fied, have departed along with them. I did nee 
however, for the first time, that a traveller must, in hi 
devious wanderings through the world, take the = 
with the sinooth—the rain with the sunshine—the aha 
of yellow fever, civil commotion, and the dirk of the 
sassin. I saw my friends retreat from the coming - 
cal storm with as much stoicism as my philosoph 

; : eae SPAY could 
muster up; and having brought with me various letters 
of introduction, I prepared, by their presentation, to su 
ply their loss in the best mode that remained—the a . 
sition of new acquaintances. 4 

It is said, and with some truth, that 
begins to despair, relief steps in to his rescue. In n 
case, I am happy to say, it long preceded this hopeles 
passion, to which I was never inclined to surrender » 
self, even under the most appalling circumstances of a lif 
chequered with some few dismal varieties. On the yo 
day of their departure, while seated at dinner at the tab 
dhote of the hotel, I experienced a second surprise still 
greater than the first, inasmuch as the possibility of ity 
occurrence could never have entered my mind, and una. 
companied by a similar unpleasant result. This arog 
from my discovering, among the guests around me, 
very gentlemanly young man, in the person of Mr, 
Whitley, of an excellent Cheshire family, with whom | 
had, some years previously, formed an acquaintance a 
Harrowgate, during several weeks’ residence in the same 
house, and who had since come to establish himself jn 
Mexico as an English merchant. With a most liber| 
kindness—increased by the associations of a common 
country, former recollections, and our mutual distance 
from home—he offered me his horses to ride, conducted 
me to see the various “ lions” of the city and country 
around, gave me an unlimited access to his library, in. 
troduced me to all his friends, and made me an honorary 
member of the club to which he belonged. I now again 
breathed freely, my spirits became as clastic as the pun 
mountain air of the clevated table-land whither I had as. 
cended, and I immediately commenced, with a real con 
amore temper of mind, to avail myself of these most 
favourable opportunities in collecting materials for my 
present letter. 

You will not expect that I should give you, in the 
simple narrative and within the compass of a letter, 
digested history of the Mexican empire. I will do some. 
thing much better, by referring you to the different av. 
thors who have written at length on this subject ; their 
copious information will be the more satisfactory to yoo, 
as abounding with those minute details which my limited 
time and paper exclude me from the possibility of accom. 
plishing. In the varied accounts, therefore, of Solis, Ber. 
nal Dias, Clavigero, Herrera, Storia de Messico, and Bor. 
turini, you will gather all the knowledge respecting the 
earlier state of Mexico, previous to the invasion of the 
country by the Spaniards under the command of Corter, 
that the most hungry appetite for Mexican lore could 
possibly desire. With respect to subsequent details and 
operations, commencing where the others leave off, you 
will derive from the latter illustrious hero, who was a 
author as well as a warrior, in his celebrated letters al. 
ready referred to, the various connecting links of intell. 
gence, uniting every thing that can be known down to 
the period in which he flourished. I must not omit, a 
the same time, in my enumeration of learned authorities 
to be consulted, the name of that illustrious traveller 
Baron Humboldt, who has done more, since the era when 
Cortez wrote, to enlighten the world, by his extensive 
literary, historical, and philosophical researches in the 
New World, as elsewhere, than-any other writer in the 
days in which we live. In short, he has so fully opened 
all the sources of information with respect to the lale 
Spanish territories in this quarter, as to utterly cast into 
shade the communications of subsequent travellers. _ 
It appears that a wandering tribe of people, denon. 
nated Aztecs, arrived, in the course of their migrations, 
some seven or eight hundred years ago, in the valley 
Mexico, and were the original founders of the ancient 
city, called by them Tencehtitlan, which they 
on three or four small islands towards the westem 
margin of Lake Tezcuco. To the selection of this part 
cular site they had been led, as previously mentioned, by 
a traditional oracle which had designated the precise 
where their wanderings were to terminate. On one 
these islands they raised the great Teocalli, ot Temple 
to which plentiful allusion is made by the 
above mentioned. This edifice, ing Seid standing 
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ted to the sanguinary adoration of Mexitli, the war- 
bs of the ancient Aztecs, to whom thousands of human 
yetims were annually sacrificed on its blood-stained 


ite period of its overthrow by the Spaniards, the 
city must have exhibited something of the appearance 
which that of Venice displays at the present moment, on 
the waters of the Adriatic. : 

Asthe original appearance of the city of Mexico, at 
the period when it was first discovered and inhabited by 
Baropeans, must have a peculiar charm and interest in 

nt day, as contrasted with its greatly altered 
ition in 1832, I feel convinced that I shall not weary 
yout attention by transcribing the description given of 
by Cortez, in his admirable letters to Charles V. of 
Spain. He says ; “ The great city of Temixtitan (Ten- 
oehtitlan, or Mexico) is situated in the midst of the salt- 
water lake, which has its tides like the sea; and from 
the city to the continent there are two leagues, which- 
ever way we wish to enter. Four dikes lead to the city ; 
they are made by the hand of man, and are of the breadth 
oftwolances. The city is as large as Seville or Cordova. 
The streets (I merely speak of the principal ones) are 
ey iro and very large ; some are half dry and half 
occupied by navigable canals, furnished with very well 
constructed wooden bridges, broad enough for ten men 
onhorseback to pass at the same time. The market- 
place, twice as large as that of Seville, is surrounded by 
am immense portico, under which are exposed for sale all 
sorts of merchandise, eatables; ornaments made of gold, 
silver, lead, pewter, precious stones, bones, shells, and 
fathers, delft ware, leather, and spun cotton. We find 
hewn stone, tiles, and timber fit for building. There are 
lanes for game, others for roots and garden-fruits; there 
are houses where barbers shave the head (with razors 
made of obsidian) ; and there are houses resembling our 
apothecaries’ shops, where prepared medicines, unguents, 
and plasters, are sold, ‘There are houses where drink is 
gold, The market abounds with so many things, that I 
am unable to name them all to your highness. ‘To avoid 
confusion, every species of merchandise is sold in a se- 
te lane; every thing is sold by the yard, but nothing 
hitherto been scen to be weighed in the market. In 
the midst of the great square is a house which I shall 
ull Audiencia, in which ten or twelve persons sit con- 
stantly for determining any disputes which may arise 
respecting the sale of goods. ‘There are other persons 
who mix continually with the crowd, to see that a just 
pric is asked. We have seen them break the false mea- 
sutes which they had seized from the merchants.” 

Here, then, you have a description, by a celebrated 
eye-witness, of the ancient ‘Tenochtitlan in the year 1520, 
from whose ashes the modern city of Mexico has risen 
with all the fresh vigour of the reanimated and fabled 
Phenix. But how altered in its appearance in 1832! 

At the present moment, the aspect and position of the 
tity of Mexico are so entirely changed, that instead of 
being seated on a cluster of islands, it is now almost 
three miles frum the nearest shore of the lake, and forms 
apart of terra firma. Various causes have operated to 
produce this extraordinary altcration—as well natural 
evaporation, and the artificial union of the islands by the 
filing up of the canals by the Spaniards with the rubbish 
of the destroyed city, on which Cortez appears to have 
wreaked his vengeance with unsparing fury—as also by 
the cutting of deep drains, and thereby preventing the 
vast accumulation of water in the lake that formerly ex- 
ised. In consequence of these, Lake Tezcuco is pre- 
served from those overwhelming inundations, which, 
Prior to that period, anually rushed into it, overflowing 
os, and occasionally laying under water the town 


The modern city of Mexico is in the form of a paral- 
Ielogram, and is, with regard to regularity, perhaps the 
finest in the world ; the strects intersecting cach other 
atright angles, and facing the cardinal points. Indced, 
*aron Humboldt was so charmed with it, that he says, 
inhis Political Essay, “ Mexico is undoubtedly one of 
the finest cities ever built by Europeans in either hemi- 
sphere.” Its dimensions, in reference to the breadth of 

streets, are excellent; and the houses in general, 
specially those in the principal quarter of the town, pos- 
ss an air of solidity, and, in many instances, of grand- 
eur, extremely imposing. They are chiefly constructed 
stone, of a porphyritic quality, to the beight of four 
ories, and, following the Spanish fashion in Europe, are 
ed round interior squares, to which you are conduct- 
ed through a huge pair of folding gates, and surrounded 
by corridors containing the various apartments. The 
ascent to the first story is by mcans of an exterior stone 


statement to so late a period as last year (1831), drawn 


on the top of the balcony, facing the door by which you 

enter the mansion, is frequently placed a collection of 

choice shrubs and flowers, in large and ornamental vases. 
The population of Mexico is computed at about 150,000 

inhabitants, having increased about 13,000 since the esti- 

mate made by Baron Humboldt in 1801, who calculated 

the amount at 137,000, consisting of 

2,500 White Europeans. 

65,000 White Creoles. 

33,000 Indigenous—copper-coloured. 

26,500 Mestizoes—mixture of Whites and Indians. 

10,000 Mulattoes. 





137,000 Inhabitants. 
In this enumeration he includes two thousand three 
hundred and ninety-two Catholic clergymen, monks, and 
nuns. 
With respect to the entire population of the country, 
I have it in my power to furnish you with an accurate 


from public documents just published, giving the esti- 
mate of the census that has been taken by the order of 
government. 
This official paper is sufficiently minute in its details, 
as it presents, in six of the states, the number of bache- 
lors and spinsters, the married of both sexes, the widows 
and widowers, with the total of each class, and the aggre- 
gate amount of the respective divisions of the Republic. 
It appears, however, by a note subjoined to the report, 
that a deficiency has been discovered in the enumeration 
of the inhabitants of the state of Mexico, to the extent of 
21,439, and also in that of Chihuahua—making, together, 
71,592. An inference is likewise drawn, that several of 
the other states are equally underrated; and the note 
concludes by observing, that the actual population ap- 
proaches very near to seven millions. Of this number, 
the Indians are considerably the most numerous; after 
them the castes, the white creoles, and lastly the Euro- 
peans. The castes are composed of the following dis- 
tinctions: Mestizoes, Mulattoes, and Samboes. The first 
are descendants of whites and Indians, the second of 
whites and negroes, and the last of negroes and Indians. 

In reference to the latter class, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the country, I regret much to observe that they 
are sunk to the lowest degree of intellectual degradation. 
Their minds are unenlightened by even a glimmering of 
education ; and the grossest ignorance, superstition, and 
consequent vice, are the natural results of their abandon- 
ed condition. I cannot but remark, however, that these 
natives of the Mexican valleys present a moral feature 
and mildness of disposition much superior to those of the 
lower orders of the different castes enumerated, which 
appear to become more depraved as the intermixture of 
one race with another becomes more considerabie, by 
marriage or otherwise. It is, I believe, an ascertained 
fact, that the grosser and more frequent crimes against 
the community are committed by those of a mixed breed, 
rather than by the native descendants of the ancient Az- 
tecs, who have preserved the line of their descent pure 
from all intercourse with foreigners. 

Census of the Mexican Republic. 

States and Territories. Number of Inhabitants. 
Distrito Federal 250,000 
Chiapas . 118,775 
Chihuahua . 112,694 
Coahuila y Teja 77,795 


Durango re | ar ie 149,121 
Guanajuato - Wh. - « « «  §&00,000 
Jalisco. eas an) . . « « « 666,830 
Mexico - wat ey 45. oe « « «0! « 4000000 
Michoacan . 6. 8, On 08 foe Ne, elena seen 
Nuevo Leon Sat, en SHAE eOieee 83,093 
Oajaca . ee ia eee are 
WUE ee ew we oe ee + ORES 
Querétaro ewe SMa ere i 
S. Luis Potosi... . » . .).*. . . ~ 298930 
Sinaloa... - pidi bias ql) alsa oiis'aes lgatg: ~ 
Sonora . ° Or tr 6 oi Sos ye 
Tabasco . Mer bingGe an cid WEEDS 28 60,000 
Tamaulipas . . en a eer ered ae 80,000 
Vera Cruz lh Se eek 
Yucatan a ae ee ee 
Zacatecas . 6. + +. ot ww we of )~©=— 296,058 
Re ee ee ee 27,000 
Beja California . . . .... aaa 15,000 
Colima mes a Sart alan f 40,000 
Nuevo Mexico... bin oa aie 50,000 
Tlascala oe be 66,244 





fronting the entrance into the court-yard; and 


Baron Humboldt, in writing his travels in New Spain, 
describes the city of Mexico as being then truly what it 
was, the largest on the continent of America. Since that 
period, however, this distinction has been transferred to 
its more enterprising and prosperous neighbours of New 
York and Philadelphia. 

The first object that I was particularly anxious to see, 
having previously heard so much in its praise, and to 
which I bent my eager steps on the morning after my 
arrival, was the grand square of Mexico. The cuup-d'ail 
offered to the eye from the centre of it is certainly very 
magnificent; but the infinitely superior effect that would 
otherwise be given to it is sadly neutralised by the erec- 
tion, on one of its sides, of a most odious and tasteless 
bazaar, forming an oblong quadrangle, called the Parian. 
This miserable curtailment of the noble and ample pro- 
portions of the square, constitutes a lamentable eye-sore 
in the general aspect; and did we not know that a simi- 
lar bad taste had originally prevailed even in London 
itself, in raising superb structures, and then~shutting 
them out from public view by hemming them closely in 
by a range of wretched buildings, would appear almost 
inconceivable. One entire side is occupied by the cathe- 
dral, a sumptuous edifice standing on the site of the 
ancient Teocalli, or great temple of the Aztecs, from 
which a spacious area extends in front enclosed by pillars 
of granite, and connected by massive ornamental chains. 
Another side is formed by the viceregal palace, erected 
on the ground where stood, at the period of the conquest, 
the residence inhabited by Cortez ; this, were its propor- - 
tions properly attended to, ought to be raised an additional 
story; an advantage that would materially heighten its 
effect. The portales constitute a third side, consisting of 
an extended arcade, or piazza, beneath which is arranged 
a long line of shops, while a row of private houses com- 
pletes the fourth, where, in former times, was reared the 
palace of the ill-fated Montezuma. The whole possesses 
a dignity and beauty only inferior to my preconceived 
anticipations. Of this, I must allow, it fell short, in con- 
sequence of the blot with which it is disfigured by the ex- 
istence of the Parian. But for this unsightly erection, it 
would, | think, be unrivalled ; and I was gratified to un- 
derstand that it was in contemplation to make the amende 
honourable by removing the vile encroachment altogether. 

The exterior of the cathedral is a mixture of Gothic 
and Italian architecture, and is decorated with numerous 
statues, pilasters, and a variety of other ornaments. Its 
interior space is much more ample than that of Puebla ; 
but, grand and imposing as is its appearance, though 
more numerous its altars and paintings, and profuse its 
splendid ornaments and gildings, yet its ensemble ex- 
hibits less chasteness of style, less of simple beauty and 
unobstructed magnificence, than the latter temple, which 
attracted much more my general admiration. The vari- 
ous gildings and carved work of the altars were so massive 
as to look heavy and cumbersome, and lost greatly in the 
comparison in consequence of that want of equal simplici- 
ty by which those of the other were characterised. 

The churches that delighted my taste the most, though 
on a much smaller scale, were thuse of La Professa and 
Santa Teresa. The beauty and richness of the former, 
each part being in perfect keeping with the rest, exceeds 
my power of adequate description. Over the principal 
altar is elevated a most elegant cupola, resting on six 
pillars of jasper ; within this is enclosed, in glass, a figure 
of our blessed Saviour on the cross. Above, is a repre- 
sentation of the Almighty, surrounded by a brilliant 
glory, and as if delivering the law from Mount Sinai. 
The front of the sanctuary displays a costly array of 
gold and silver decorations, flowers, and burnished candle- 
sticks, and where is elevated an image of the Virgin, aa 
large as life, and attired in the most gorgeous apparel. 
The countenance of this figure, moulded in wax, so ex- 
quisitely resembles living flesh,and the form and attitude 
are so admirably done, that, for the moment, I was al- 
most deceived into the belief that it was actually animat- 
ed, and about to step down from the place where it was 
raised. On the opposite side is a figure of Christ, of the 
same material, bound hand and foot, and his body distort- 
ed with the cruel scourges inflicted upon it. Raised 
above these are two of the prophets, and behind each, 
pillars supporting an architrave and pediment of richly 
ornamented gilding. 

Enclosed in glass cases, surmounting other sanctuaries, 
are seen two remarkably fine representations of the 
Virgin, sumptuously arrayed in diamonds, and dressed 
in the most costly attire. One of these portrays La 
Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, and is surrounded with a 
broad and embossed margin of silver, under which em- 





Total 6,382,264 


blem she is regarded and adored as peculiarly sacred. 
The delineation and expression of these two fh 
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given with an inimitable effect of grace, loveliness, and 
reality. The art, indeed, of moulding in wax is possess- 
ed by the Mexicans to an extraordinary degree, and is 
exhibited with matchless skill and all the truth and fideli- 
ty of nature. The only drawback to the general effect 
of this temple, is the circumstance (equally true of all the 
other churches) of the floors being covered with wood 
instead of stone or marble ; a fact somewhat inexplicable, 
since the neighbouring mountains naturally abound with 
materials, of which, if any proof were required, the con- 
struction of the houses yields a sufficient evidence. 

The church of Santa Teresa is much smaller than that of 
La Professa, but is a perfect bijou of architecture; being 
finished and ornamented with a still more uniform ele- 
gance, and presenting a freshness of gilding and vivid 
colouring absolutely enchanting. Were you to behold 
me, in the absence of any protestant place of worship, 
kneeling on the floors of these churches, in my own 
private and exclusive devotions, encircled by shrines and 
saints, relics, crucifixes, martyrs, prophets, and apostles, 
and surrounded by all the pomp of high mass, and the 
other gorgeous ceremonies of the Roman Catholic faith, 
you might, for the moment, be startled at the idea that I 
had abjured my religion, and had embraced the rites and 
doctrines of the papal creed. 

Having satisfied my curiosity by gazing round the in- 
terior of the cathedral, I ascended to its lofty towers, 
whence is displayed a sublime and unrivalled panorama. 
The valley, from this position, exhibits a circularity of 
form which I had not remarked from any other point of 
view, and offers to the eye a picture truly captivating. 
To the east and south east are seen the lakes of ‘Tezcuco 
and Chalco, bounded by ranges of mountains, and the 
snowy volcanoes of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl ; to the 
west, the Alameda, and the noble eminence of Chapolte- 
pec, where it is commonly said formerly stood the palace 
and country residence of Montezuma: to the north, the, 
town, temples, and spires of Guadalupe ; and to the south, 
an extensive plain with the floating gardens, as they are 
called, known by the name of Chinampas, the Paseo de 
Las Vigas, and various other objects. _lmmediately 
beneath and around, spread out like a beautiful map, lie the 
great square and the city, with a hundred churches, 
towers, ard steeples: the whole of this, and an infinite 
diversity of other attractions, being hemmed in by an 
apparently impassable boundary of alpine ridges, cones, 
and pinnacles. 

During the absorbing contemplation of this scene, an 
interesting occurrence took place in the square below 
me—the passing of the host. Every person, throughout 
the extended space, fell instantly on his knees; the sol- 
diers on guard at the palace were immediately called out, 
and arranging themselves in the same devotional posture, 
presented arms to the consecrated wafer. The sight was 
one of peculiar interest, as must, indeed, be that of 
all religious ceremonies, where, whatever be the faith 
or tenets, the devotion of the heart is sincerely felt 
and manifested ; and particularly on an occasion similar 
to the present, where a whole passing people simultane- 
ously fell down in the act of devout adoration. The ap- 
pearance of the square, at this moment, brought to my 
recollection the imposing aspect displayed in front of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, at the benediction of the people by the 
pope during the setimana santa. Before, descending 
from my elevated pedestal, I waited an additional half 
hour in order to witness the splendid effect of the setting 
sun. behind the mountains. ‘The beauty of the scene 
well repaid me for the delay. The declining orb diffused 
along the glowing horizon and towering summits a thou- 
sand streams of radiant light, contrasting their brilliant 
hues with the dark masses of shade in which the sides 
and declivities were enveloped. 

I now directed my steps to an angle of the cathedral 
to see the Mexican “calendar,” or what is popularly 
called “ Montezuma’s watch.” It is a large circular 
stone, about seven or eight feet in diameter, composed of 

_porphyry, and has been inserted in one of the side. walls 
of the edifice, excavated to its precise shape. It repre- 
sents a kind of zodiac, and was invented by the abori- 
ginal Aztecs for the purpose of calculating time. This 
ancient relic, evincing the astronomical skill and science 
of the founders of the old city, beyond what one would 
have been inclined to give them credit for, was discover- 
ed, with a variety of idols and other monuments, buried 
many feet deep in the earth below the surface of the great 
square. It is sculptured over with a profusion of hiero- 
glyphical characters, symbolical of certain eras of time, 
and representing numerous signs and figures ranged in 
four or five concentric circles, the centre of which is oc- 
cupied by the head of some monstrous being, closely re- 


solar year, which appears, equally with our own, to have 
consisted of 365 days, divided into periods of months, 
weeks, and days, of arbitrary quantities ; five of the latter 
forming a week, and four of these a month, while eighteen 
months filled up the circle of the year. In the further 
enumeration of the time, they calculated thirteen years 
to form a cycle, four of these a term of fifty-two years, 
and this period twice numbered an old age. How they 
became possessed of this knowledge, except by force of 
close observation, and the application of strong reasoning 
powers, assisted in their philosophical deductions by as- 
tronomical science, it is difficult to imagine. That they 
were not enlightened by the systems of the old world, 
seems sufficiently clear. One thing, however, is very 
certain, that this as well as other sciences known to have 
existed among them, evinces an advance in the civilisa- 
tion of those times for which you look in vain among 
the present race of native Indians, who are sunk in 
poverty and the lowest moral and intellectual degrada- 
tion. 

With respect to the public revenue of the Mexican 
empire, it appears, by published documents emanating 
from the government, which have just fallen into my 
hands, that the entire amount for the prospective twelve 
months, calculated from the Ist of July of the present 
year (1832) to the end of June 1833, excceds the sum of} 
twenty-two millions of dollars, according to the extract- 
ed statement given below. ‘This latter is followed, in the 
official papers referred to, by an enumeration of the vari- 
ous sources whence the estimated expenditure thus given 
is to be supplied, and which is much too voluminous an 
article to be inserted within my present narrow limits. 
Office of Secretary of Relations (For- _ poLars. 

eign and Internal Affairs) . 1,049,438 4 0 
Department of Justice and Ecclesiastical 


Affaires 0 el ea ee ee 436756.0-0 
The War Department. . . . - 16,465,121 3 10 
Department of Marine. . . . . 322,221 1 6 
Office of Hacienda (or Finance Depart- 
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Total of General Expenses . . . 22,392,508 4 9 


It appears, however, that the above estimate exceeds, 
by upwards of four millions of dollars, the amount of the 
national income two years ago, commencing on the Ist 
of July, 1830, and ending on the 30th of June, 1831, as 
the receipts of the public exchequer during that period 
produced only 18,392,134 7 7. The present civil war 
now raging through these disorganised states has, no 
doubt, caused this great increase in the public expendi- 
ture. As you will, most probably, feel interested in know- 
ing whence the general revenue is raised, I have extracted 
the different items of the above year, in order to satisfy a 
very laudable and natural curiosity ; though I must confess, 
at the same time, that the document is somewhat exten- 
sive in its details, yet stili much less so than that of the 
prospective year. 


General and Permanent Branches. 


Money in the Exchequer on the 30th DOLLARS. 
Fine, Woes ee a se 304,3267 5 

Maritime Customs . . - + e» 8,483,005 4 1 

Customs of the Frontiers ......... 32,875 7 1 

Do. Federal District... °. .- 1,562,4662 1 

Do. Territories «3s. 6-0: 4+ s 25,266 6 2 

Do. Interior. .. .-. gf. 232,2011 0 
Profit on Tobacco... .. «2 ee 944,868 2 0 

Do. Gunpowder .....- 167,186 3 8 
Do. the Post-Office .. .-. . 398,453 1 8 
Do. the Lottery . .. 2). +. 250,121 6 4 
Do. Salt-pits. . . -. -:.-. 82,591 6 11 
Contingent of theStates. . . . . . 1,356,563 4 9 
Income from National Property. . . 23,2184 6 

Do. the.Mint. .-. .. . 328,611 4 7 
Sum due on account of Invalids . 18,310 2 11 
Sum due onaccount of the Military Fund 5,825 5 0 
Discount receivable from Ministers and 

OSS ae ee sae 48,5121 6 
Taxes on Warehouses. . + + + « 3,589 4 6 
Do. of 2 per cent on the Circulation. of. 

Money... « - + + + 74,922 7 2 
Sum due on account of Hospitals. . 106,7710 3 
Bridge Tolls . «0 6 6 6 eww 28,809 6 9 

Peculiar Branches of Districts and 
’ Territories. 
Dues of Mortmain.... . . «6+. 3160 5 
Taxes on Gold and Silver. .... . 17,413 4 2 
Do. Patents t 13,5200 0 


Salaries of the 





sembling that of Medusa. By this they figured forth the 


a 


Deputies . ek Bi a ie ee ae 

Do. for Prisons and Hospitals , sen : 
Canal of the Desagué . ...., 3,698 4 
Ecclesiastical Tithes . .... , 11'358 4 Y 
Taxon Fighting Cocks; . . . . , ‘ 9 . 
onl) eR ae ee a 
TaxonCarriages. . . . . . , a : 

Fluctuating Branches. 

Expected result of Maritime Imposts . 6 
Balances of Accounts . . . 4 ° —— : 4 
Tax on Corporation Property. . . 3,787 3 , 
Duty on Merchandise . ak oQa 1,889 0 ; 
Property of the Community . . ‘471 49 

Do. Spaniards. . . . 17,747 7 5 
Receipts from Papal Bulls . r 5.713 611 
National House of Invalids . . " 19.598 30 
Confiscation of Prohibited Goods . 2885 § 0 
Suppressed Consulates. . . . . "681 30 
Direct Contribution. . . 2405 
Taxon Property. . . . sole 24,796 419 
ANCOMO AE. 6: ce. oo oie nie 1,077 24 
Existing Credits due to the Nation . 24,8696 8 
Deposits cots ee ee ee 11720699) 
Part payment of debt according to the 

law of 17th August, 1829 . . 81,952 6 4 

Do. according to the decree of 

15th September 1829 . . .. . 205 5 
DOAUVOR 0. oie), pg 0 eine pce Ue 14,1070 | 
Emoluments of Office .... . 2445 9 
Fortificitions. . 2 «7s 6 e's 11,2446 9 
Duties on Patents and Diplomas . . 640 0 
Media Annata, or Ecclesiastical Duty 4256 6 
Sum due on account of the Surgeons’ 

RMU ison Foye: “nai? bap aibeatis 27311 
Eee eae cee ee 1143 9 
Premium on Exchange . . . . 21,441 3 | 
Loanstothe Treasury. . . .. . 310,938.07 
Redemption of Captives and Sacred 

ROMED 6 a S56 1 383 St Seek 2,491 7 0 
Restitutions . . .. Serpe 36,950 510 


18,392,134°7 7 
It would appear, by the documents before me, thatthe 

prosperity of these states during the period of last year 
(1831) has considerably improved, both in manufacturing 
industry and in commerce, inasmuch as the various items 
of federal rents, maritime imposts, district imposts, and 
that of the interior of the territories, has yielded an aug. 
mented increase over the average of six preceding yeas 
of between six and seven millions of dollars, according 
to the extracted statements which I have made from them 
and given you below. 

Comparative State of the Net Produce of Federal Rent 
a the Six Years terminating on the 30th of Junt, 
1831. 

Entire Product of all the Rents during —_—Dortars. 
the last year (1831) . . . . . . 17,256,8820 4 

DOLLARS. 


Products of 1825 . . 13,872,9011 9 


Do. 1826. . 15,746,580 5 4 
Do. 1827 . . 14,192,132 4 11 
Do, 1628 . . 11,640,737 1 10 
Do. 1829 . . 12,815,009 3 0 
Do. 1830. . 12,200,0201 2 


Total products of the 80 467 381 D) 0 
six years. . . oe pt 


Average of the six years . . . 13,411,2301 8 


Difference in favour of 1831 . . 3,845,651 6 8 
Comparative State of the Produce of the Maritime In 
posts during the Six Years terminating on the 
June, 1831. 


Maritime Imposts collected during the —__ DOLLARS. 
years 1831... .... « « 8,267,0827 5 
DOLLARS. 
Products of 1825 . . 6,708,1040 6 
Do. 1826 . . 7,483,4471 0 
Do. 1827. . 7,828,2083 7 
Do. 1828. . 5,692,0265 8 
Do. 1829. . 6,497,288 7 6 
Do. 1830. . 4,815,418 2 0 


Total products insix ¢ 99 994 493 4 3 


ears « «++ « 
r Average of the six years . . .  6,504,0822 0 


—— rent 


Difference in favour of 1831. . 1,783,000 5 5 





Taxes imposed for the 
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